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In-Service  Growth  of 
School  Personnel 

“When  leadership  itself  does  not 
grow,  it  is  leadership  no  more.  ...  Is 
it  not  time  we  retired  ‘supervision’  in 
favor  of  the  term  ‘cooperative  study’? 
.  .  .  Visits  to  classrooms  are  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  children — not 
teachers.  .  .  ,  Going  to  summer  school, 
reading  books  (even  yearbooks),  at¬ 
tending  conferences,  and  so  on — these 
are  the  bricks  with  which  we  build.  But 
running  thru  it  all  there  must  be  re- 
fieclive  thinking,  purposing,  planning  in 


order  that  the  bricks  may  hold  to¬ 
gether,”  These  words  reflect  the  spirit 
of  the  Department  of  Elementary 
School  Principals’  tw6nty-first  year¬ 
book,  In-Service  Growth  of  School 
Personnel.  Prepared  as  an  aid  to  those 
who  recognize  their  own  need  for  self- 
improvement  and  as  a  handbook  of 
helpful  suggestions  for  those  charged 
with  the  responsibilities  of  staff  leader¬ 
ship.  this  yearbook  comes  at  a  most 
opportune  time.  Never  before  have  the 
problems  of  staff  morale  and  staff  com¬ 
petency  weighed  more  heavily  upon 
school  administrators. 


LOANS  FOR  TEACHERS 

^9.75  a  month  repays  MOO  loan  in  12  months 


Need  some  extra  cash  to  meet  an  emer¬ 
gency?  If  you  have  a  steady  teaching 
position  you  can  borrow  at  Household 
Finance  quickly  and  privately.  You  may 
repay  your  loan  in  monthly  instalments 
that  fit  your  own  income  and  situation.  If 
there  is  no  Household  Finance  office  near 
you.  you  may  obtain  your  loan  by  mail. 

No  endorsers  needed 

You  need  no  security  of  any  kind  to  borrow 


$20  to  $300.  We  rely  on  your  simple  prom¬ 
ise  to  repay.  No  endorsers  or  guarantors 
are  ever  required.  We  do  not  question 
friends  or  school  authorities  about  your 
credit. 

Total  cost  of  $50  loan  $3.16 

Charges  are  made  only  for  the  time  you 
have  the  money.  The  sooner  you  repay  the 
less  your  loan  costs.  A  $50  loan  repaid  in 
four  monthly  instalments  of  $13.29 
each  costs  only  $3.16.  The 
cost  of  a  $100  loan  repaid  in  six 
instalments  of  $18.15  each  is 
$8.90.  Payments  shown  in  the 
table  include  all  charges,  ^'ou  may 
choose  the  payment  schedule  that 
suits  you  best.  Please  apply  for 
your  loan  at  the  nearest  House¬ 
hold  Finance  office.  Or  send  the 
coupxm  for  full  information  about 
borrowing  by  mail. 

To  help  families  stretch  their 
incomes  Household  has  published 
a  series  of  practical  booklets  on 
buying  and  budgeting.  Scores  of 
schools  use  this  material  in  their 
home  economics  classes.  Ask  for 
sampile  copies. 


Find  H*r«  th*  Cash  Loan  You  Nood 


Cheoso  Your  Monthly  Poymont  Horo 


3  1  4  1 

payments  payments 
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14.26 
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150 

52.43 
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14.56 

200 

69.80 

52.97 

36.13 

27.72 

22.68 

19.33 

250 

87.16 

66.11 

45.08 

34.57 

28.27 

24.08 

.500 

104.53 

79.26 

54.02 

41.41 

33.85 

28.82 

If  payments  are  made  on  schedule.  Charges  will  be  rerluced  If  pay¬ 
ments  are  made  ahead  of  schedule.  Payments  Include  charges  at 
the  rate  of  2 ‘ %  per  month  on  bal 
'  nnces  of  SlOO  or  less,  and  2%  per 
month  on  that  part  of  the  balance  ' 
i  1  excess  of  SlOO. 

I  StEStDENT.  HOUSEHOLD  FIHSNCE  CORPORATION 


e.  I'aymeuis  inciuae  ciiarges  at 

a/ 


PERSONAL  LOANS  — $20  TO  $300 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

'  CSTABLISHEO  1878 


LOCALLY  MANAGED  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  OFFICES  IN  11  NEW  JERSEY  CITIES 


Camden — 4th  Floor. 

Broad  way-Stevens 
Bldg..  Ph.:  Camden  7940 
LictHst  So.  641 


Hackensack — 6th  FI.. 
Peoples  Trust  I'o. 
Building. 

Ph.:  Hackensack  2-3648 
License  So.  686 


Uranub — 2nd  FI.. 
Main  &  Hay  Bldg.. 
Ph.:  Orange  5-2131 
License  So.  679 


Perth  .Amhoy — 6th  FI.. 
Perth  .\mtK>y  National 
Bank  Bldg.. 

Ph.:  Perth  Amlwy  4-3440 
License  So.  69f 


8th  FI..  W.  Jersey  Tr. 
Bldg..  Ph.:  Camden  7030 
l.icense  So.  642 

Elizabeth — 7th  FI.. 
.Xlliender  Bldg.. 

Ph.:  Elizalieth  3-4343 
l.itense  So.  687 


Jbesey  City— 5th  FI.. 
Jersey  Jrl.  Bldg.. 
Phone:  Jrl.  Siq.  2-0131 
License  So.  643 

Newark — 4th  FL. 
NatT  New’ark  Bldg.. 
Ph.:  Mitchell  2-,S4l2 
License  So.  289 


Passaic — 2nd  FI.. 

654  Main  .\ve. 

Ph.:  Passaic  2-8818 
License  So.  690 

Paterson  — 2nd  FI., 

150  Washington  Street 
Ph.:  Sherwood  2-3220 
l.icense  So.  659 


Trenton — 5th  FI., 
Trenton  Trust  i'o. 
Bldg..  28  W.  Sute 
Ph.:  Trenton  5158 
License  So.  660 
Union  City  — 2nd  FI., 
.t6(K)  Bergenline  Ave. 
Ph.:  ITNion  3-2146 
l.icense  So.  700 


CoU  at  or  phone  the  nearest  Houselnild  ojhte  or  nuiil  this  coupon  to  nearest  of^e .  All  negotiations  ran  he  completed  by  mail- 


FREE  BOOKLET  AND  APPLICATION  BLANK— Mail  this  coupon  whether  you  wish  an  immediate  loan  or  not. 
You  never  know  when  this  information  will  come  in  handy.  If  immediate  loan  is  wanted,  state  amount  desired. 


Hoi’sehold  Finance  Corp<>ration 
(Mail  to  nearest  office —  address  alxtve) 
Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  brochure: 
"How  to  Get  a  Teacher  I>OBn  on  House¬ 
hold's  Special  1‘ayment  Plan”  I  under¬ 
stand  this  re(|uest  places  me  under  no 
oldigation  to  negotiate  a  loan. 


NJB 
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Teachers  in  need  of  Association  ad¬ 
vice  on  problems  involving  tenure  are 
invited  to  communicate  with  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Teacher  Welfare. 
Chairman  of  this  committee  is  Anne  S. 
Wood,  Ventnor  Avenue  School,  Vent- 
nor,  N.  J. 


PACKAGE  OR 
GLASS  AT  ALL 
DRUG  STORES 


with  nine  other  st^ientific  societies.  The 
first,  The  Education  of  the  Science 
Teacher  is  a  report  of  the  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Teacher  Education  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Gimniittee  on  Science  Teaching 
of  these  cooperating  agencies.  The 
second.  Redirecting  Science  Teaching 
in  the  Light  of  Personal-Social  Needs,  is 
a  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Needs 
in  Relation  to  the  Science  Program; 
and  the  third,  Science  Teaching  for 
Better  Living,  was  prepared  by  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Philosophy.  All  three 
publications  carry  the  point  of  view  that 
“to  relate  science  to  life  situations, 
science  teaching  must  attack  directly  the 
problems  of  living.” 


The  Education  of  the 
Science  Teacher 

rile  Army  and  the  Navy  have  hmnd 
many  of  their  boys  ill-trained  in  the 
fundamentals  of  certain  basic  sciences. 
Recause  of  this,  the  general  public  has 
been  criticizing  the  schools,  and  science 
teachers  in  particular.  Wherever  the 
fault  lies,  teachers  of  the  various  scien¬ 
tific  subjects  are  reorganizing  their 
programs  and  methods  more  in  line 
with  the  current  needs  of  boys  and 
girls.  To  help  in  this  overhauling  pro¬ 
cess.  the  American  Council  of  Science 
Teachers,  a  department  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  three  reports  in  cooperation 


Invade  Your 


Thousands  of  teachers  are  banded  to¬ 
gether  in  the  Teachers  Protective  Union 
to  guard  each  other  against  the  financial 
hazards  of  accident,  sickness  and  quar¬ 
antine.  T.P.U.  protection  is  planned  by 
Teachers  for  teachers.  It  protects  your 
pocketbook  against  the  burdensome 
costs  of  hospital  or  home  confinement 
and  the  attendant  expenses. 

The  newest  T.P.U.  Certificate,  the 
P-H  (Peerless-Hospital),  pays  you  bene¬ 
fits  of  $5.35  per  day,  starting  the  first 
day,  should  you  be  hospitalized — $25.00 
per  week  for  home  confinement.  Other 
cash  benefits  run  as  high  as  $1,500.00! 
Yet,  because  this  plan  is  exclusively  for 
teachers,  and  teachers  are  “good  risks,” 
the  cost  is  low — less  than  10c  a  day! 

Get  FREE  information! 

Mail  coupon  today! 


•  •  •  Try  the  Alka-Seltzer  A-B*C 
Cold  Comfort  Method  . .  • 

1  Alka-Seltzer.  Tcike  it  to  comfort 
/I  the  headache  and  that  "ache- 
^  \  all-over"  feeling. 

*  Be  Careful.  Get  more  rest  than 
^  usual,  dress  wisely,  stay  out  of 
1/  chilhng  drafts,  get  your  daily 

S  quota  of  vitamins. 

^  Comfort  your  throat,  if  it's  raw 
I  .  and  raspy  from  the  cold,  by 
^  garghng  with  Alka-Seltzer.  Just 
dissolve  two  Alka-Seltzer  tablets 
in  half  a  glass  of  warm  water. 
Use  this  soothing  gargle— often. 

Try  these  Alka-Seltxer  ABC's — You'll 
1  never  know  bow  much  better  they 

\  can  make  you  feel  until  you  do! 
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BRYANT  TEACHERS  BUREAU 

Member  of  Ntiional  AMOCUtioa  ot  A|rcncie« 

711-12-13  With«r«poon  Bldg-.  Walnut  and  Junipar  Straata  Pannypackar  1£23 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA- 

Reliable.  Selective  Placement  Service  for  School  Officials  and  Teachers 

Home  phone:  Haddonficld.  N.  J.,  2774-W  Myrton  A.  Bryant,  Prss. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

633  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Every  day  in  the  year  we  need  successful  New  Jersey  teachers  for  listed 
openings.  Registration  here  means  constant  consideration  for  promotion. 
Kingsley  1745-1746  Personal,  discriminating  service  E.  F.  Maloney,  Mgr. 


SCHERMERHORNTEACHERS' AGENCY 

Member  Nstlonsl  A.<s.sociation  of  Teachers'  Agencies 
EsUblished  1865  Charles  W.  Malfard,  Praa. 

atm  FUTH  AVEVl'E.  NEW  YORK  CITT  BETWEEN  24th  and  SSth  STREETS 

Branch  Office:  1836  EUCLID  AVE..  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
A  superior  agency  (or  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 

Service  free  to  school  officials. 


This  is  the  first  time  in  many  years  that  we  have  run  this  advertisement:  TEACHERS  NEEDED — 
ALL  KINDS.  Splendid  opportunities  are  presenting  themselves!  You  should  take  advantage  ot 
them.  With  our  experience  we  can  give  vou  expert  sruidsnee.  Write  to  us  immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Established  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  62nd  Year 

205  NORTH  SE\T3mi  J4TREET  ALLENTOWN.  PENXA. 

Member  Natii>iial  Associ.it ion  of  leMchers'  Ageucit- 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  i»f  Natienml  .4A««eUtion  ef  Teacher«*  .%Kenrieft 

LsrABiisHfcu  1898  REnivAin  L.  Fernaio.  Manaarr 

Alsenquin  4-70fiJ  70  FIFTH  AV'ENT’E,  NEW  YORK 

Renders  discriininatiDg  service  to  many  New  Jersey  teachers  and  schools. 

-Ml  recommendations  based  on  careful  •.tndy  of  requirements. 


KELTY 

lift:  in  f:arly  America 
lift;  in  modern  America 

OrilER  LANDS  AND  O  I  HER  TIMES 

★  THFSF  Ntw  KKI.T  Y  HlsiOKihs  lor  the  middle  grades  piil 
before  cfiildren  in  simple  form  fhe  luridamentals  of  tlw 
.'\meriran  way  ol  life  to  emotionalize  fbeir  understanding 
of  tbe  meaning  of  oiir  deni*>rracy.  .$1.28.  .$1.44,  $1.52,  sub 
je«  1  to  disc  (Hint. 

learning;  and  feaciiing  history 

IN  THE  MIDDLE  ('»RADES 

I  )is<  lisst'h  the  princijiles  and  leefiniques  ol  history  teaching 
—  gives  specific  organizations  and  step-fiy-stef)  procedures. 
.$2.0o  subject  to  discount. 

GINN  AND  COMI^ANY 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  ,\ew  ^  orL 
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Hail  and  Farewell! 


President  9 
Message 


These  two  years  have  been  a  challenge  to  us  all. 
We  have  worked  together  in  happy  harmony,  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  progress  that  can  be  made  by  a  group  of 
progressive  men  and  women  who  capitalize  on  their  multi¬ 
tude  of  common  interests,  rather  than  upon  their  few 
differences.  There  have  been  differences,  yes — but  they 
have  been  honest  differences  of  opinion,  very  healthy 
factors  in  the  life  of  a  democratic  organization  that  is 
established  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  solutions  to  edu¬ 
cational  problems  in  democracy’s  way. 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  making  these  two  years 
so  very  much  worthwhile  for  me  and  so  profitable  for 
the  members  of  the  Association.  1  could  wish  for  each 
teacher  nothing  better  than  to  be  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association — if  to  know  just  one  thing — 
and  that  is  the  loyalty,  cooperation  and  fellowship  of  the 
many  thousands  of  New  Jersey  teachers  united  in  this 
'iicressful  enterprise. 

The  work  of  this  Association  is  carried  on  chiefly  by 
committees,  rather  than  by  any  one  person  or  a  few  indi¬ 
viduals.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the 
Executive  Committee,  whose  job  it  is  to  disburse  the 
monies  of  the  Association  under  the  recommendation  of 
your  president,  and  within  the  budget  set  up  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Delegate  Assembly.  That  this  has  been 
well  done  is  evidenced  by  the  substantial  surplus  at  the 
end  of  our  fiscal  year.  The  untiring  service  of  this 
Committee  is  one  of  the  reasons  you  have  such  a  smooth 
running  organization.  I  thank  the  chairmen  of  the  many 
other  committees  and  their  members  who  have  carried 
out  sjjecific  functions  with  unusual  efficiency.  They  have 
made  great  sacrifices,  have  traveled  often  and  frequently 
and  with  considerable  personal  sacrifice  to  serve  you  and 
me.  They  have  worked  individually  and  in  groups  far 
into  many  a  night.  I  am  sure  that  the  brief  reports  they 
will  deliver  to  the  Delegate  Assembly  in  November  are 
in  no  wise  indicative  of  the  tremendous  efforts  that  have 
gone  into  their  projects. 

We  cannot  think  of  our  Association  without  remem¬ 
bering  our  loyal  and  efficient  staff.  Mr.  Strahan’s  counsel 
and  advice,  and  his  conscientious  approach  to  the  tasks 
of  his  office  have  proven  invaluable.  Although  Dr.  Hipp 
has  been  with  us  less  than  a  year,  he  soon  proved  that 
he  could,  and  has  willingly  assumed  additional  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Mr.  Johnson,  as  the  able  editor  of  our  Rf.vif,v> 
for  the  past  eight  years,  merits  our  continuous  remem¬ 
brance.  Though  he  is  in  another  service  now,  he  has 
often  mentioned  his  love  for  the  task  that  he  performe«l 
so  well.  Probably  too  little  thought  is  given  to  those 
girb  of  the  office  staff  who  write  the  thousands  of  letters, 
send  the  tens  of  thousands  of  communications  to  «»ur  mem¬ 
bers,  and  place  themselves  at  our  l)eck  and  call  at  all 
times.  They,  too,  have  performed  well  and  faithfully, 
and  I  am  indeed  grateful  for  their  assistance. 


1  want  to  especially  thank  my  superintendent,  my 
board  of  education,  my  principal,  and  my  fellow-teachers 
for  making  it  possible  for  me  to  carry  on  the  duties  of 
the  office  and  my  classroom  work.  A  word,  too,  must  g«> 
to  the  youngsters — they’ve  helped  in  many  ways — and 
they’ve  kept  before  me  the  why  of  it  all — the  children 
in  the  schools. 

This  spirit  of  helpfulness  on  the  part  of  all  who  had 
duties  to  perform  has  borne  fruit  for  the  children  and 
teachers  of  New  Jersey.  For  the  past  two  years  com¬ 
plete  harmony  has  prevailed  to  secure  passage  of  legis¬ 
lation  in  which  the  Association  was  interested.  The  Leg¬ 
islative  Committee’s  summary  of  this  year’s  legislation 
is  in  the  October  Review,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  men¬ 
tioning  a  few  outstanding  achieve,ments  which  have  beeti 
accomplished  with  the  complete  cooperation  of  the  of¬ 
ficers,  the  office  staff,  and  the  Legislature.  It  is  sufficient 
lo  say  that  thd  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 
is  in  a  much  better  financial  position  than  it  has  ever 
been;  teacher  welfare  has  included  valuable  tenure  and 
pension  privileges  for  teachers  in  the  armed  services; 
provisions  for  a  $1200  minimum  salary  in  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  class  counties  and  $1,000  in  all  other  counties,  which 
became  effective  last  September;  tenure  for  teachers  in 
vocational  schools;  forbidding  of  discrimination  in  pay, 
promotion  or  dismissal  based  on  sex  or  marital  status; 
a  most  unique  and  helpful  sick  leave  bill;  and  provisions 
for  retirement  for  those  not  members  of  a  pension  fund. 
The  children  of  this  State  have  been  directly  aided  by 
deficiency  appropriations  for  State  Aid  to  districts,  for 
the  encouragement  of  manual  and  vocational  training  and 
aid  for  crippled  children.  Children’s  lives  are  further 
protected  by  the  school  bus  law;  their  health  by  the 
pupil  labor  statute;  and  their  vocational  future  by  the 
law  requiring  certification  for  private  trade  and  technical 
schools.  That  is  a  record  of  which  the  friends  of  educa¬ 
tion  can  well  be  proud. 

These  friends  have  been  many — and  helpful.  We 
have  gained  the  friendship  of  important  individuals  and 
organizations.  We  have  come  to  consider  Governor  Edi¬ 
son  as  a  real  friend  of  the  public  schools  and  of  this 
Association.  The  work  of  the  Legislative  Conference 
Group  has  brought  us  into  cooperative  and  harmonious 
association  with  the  State  Federation  of  District  Boards 
of  Education,  the  New  Jersey  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  the  New  Jersey  League  of  Municipalities,  the 
American  Legion,  the  State  Grange,  the  New  Jersey 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  and  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  During  the  past  two  years  we 
have  continued  to  strengthen  the  purposes  for  which  this 
Conference  was  organized  by  discovering  that  a  great 
deal  of  unity  can  exist  between  teacher  and  lay  groups 
when  there  is  understanding.  It  is  hoped  that  the  future 


will  bring  increasing  participation  of  teachers  in  civic 
and  lay  groups. 

The  Association  has  not  stood  *>n  its  laurels,  hut  has 
anticipated  the  future  somewhat  by  inaugurating  activi¬ 
ties  in  harmony  w  ith  our  purposes.  You  are  familiar  w  ith 
Democratic  Discussions,  the  program  of  the  Committee 
on  Long  Time  Planning.  Here  is  a  plan  whereby  teach¬ 
ers  become  real  leaders  in  their  communities,  where 
educational  services  will  be  improved  and  our  public 
relations  strengthened  a  thousand-fold.  It  gives  parents 
and  other  adults  an  opportunity  to  feel  that  they  are 
actually  participating  in  democratic  processes.  It  bolsters 
their  morale  and  gives  them  confidence  in  the  future  of 
America.  They  can  have  better  understanding  with  their 
neighbors  by  more  old-fashioned  visiting  and  discussion 
of  today’s  and  tomorrow’s  problems.  They  can  get  to¬ 
gether  oftener  in  larger  groups  to  seek  real  solutions.  In 
this  entire  movement  we  have  anticipated  a  need  which 
has  only  recently  been  recognized  and  acted  upon  by  the 
Office  of  War  Information  in  Washington  where  an  adult 
education  division  has  been  established  to  encourage  pub¬ 
lic  discussion. 

One  of  the  most  important  accomplishments  has  l>een 
the  sponsoring  of  the  first  Conference  of  Local  and  County 
Associations  by  this  Association.  The  results  of  our  ex- 
perien<-e  at  Asbury  Park  in  this  connection  most  certainly 
lead  me  to  recommend  that  this  cooperative  endeavor  be 
eontinued.  This  meeting  pointetl  the  way  toward  a  still 
more  democratic  functioning  of  our  Association.  It  went 
back  to  the  grass  roots  of  our  support  by  giving  the 
representatives  of  each  local  association  a  chance  to  learn 
more  of  the  workings  of  various  committees,  to  enable 
them  to  become  better  acquainted  with  their  offices  and, 
better  than  anything  else,  it  gave  them  a  chance  to  talk 
over  mutual  problems  and  bring  out  ways  in  which  the 
staff  can  l)e  of  more  service  to  teachers  and  education. 

The  budgets  of  our  many  committees  have  been  or¬ 
ganized  on  the  convention  year,  rather  than  on  the  fiscal 
year  as  heretofore.  I  believe  that  those  of  you  who 
functioned  under  the  previous  system  recognize  the  merits 
of  this  procedure.  W  e  have  established  an  efficient  sys¬ 
tem  for  disseminating  legislative  information  more  widely 
and  more  economically;  have  placed  our  office  staff 
under  a  pension  system,  a  policy  in  line  w  ith  what  teach¬ 
ers  expect  for  themselves;  and  we  have  taken  steps  to 
establish  a  speakers’  bureau.  Our  work  with  the  Prince¬ 
ton  Survey  Committee  has  been  continued  and  extended 
and  promises  much  in  efforts  to  provide  equal  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity  for  every  child  in  New  Jersey.  Pub¬ 
lication  of  these  significant  efforts  will  be  made  at  an 
early  date.  Much  work  has  been  done  to  make  it  jk»s- 
sible  to  present  to  you  an  amendment  to  revise  the  pres¬ 
ent  Association  Constitution,  a  proposal  which  will  cer¬ 
tainly  make  our  organization  machinery  much  more  ef¬ 
ficient  and  economical  in  its  operation,  and  more  demo¬ 
cratic  in  its  results. 

The  ordinary  functions  of  the  Association  have  been 
improved  wherever  possible.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  these  is  the  Review,  which  now  has  added  importance 


in  keeping  us  in  contact  with  each  other.  Since  we  shall  | 

Ih;  limited  in  our  opportunities  to  congregate,  we  shall  || 

depend  more  and  more  upon  the  only  professional  maga-  I 

zine  that  goes  into  the  hands  of  nearly  every  teacher  in  | 

this  State.  The  Review  has  been  a  high  quality  pro-  [  fj 

fessional  magazine,  more  w  idely  read  than  most  of  its  ' 

kind.  Though  we  have  a  temporary  change  in  editorial  ti  n 

personnel,  we  have  good  evidence  that  this  valuable  As-  |'  tl 

sociation  publication  will  continue  to  serve  us  well.  I’ 

These  accomplishments  have  been  possible  because  ||  y 
each  and  every  one  of  us  who  had  a  job  to  do  has  done 
it.  W'^e  have  these  things  now,  but  as  the  war  goes  on  |< 

we  must  be  closely  united  to  hold  our  welfare  gains  and  Ij  fi 

to  improve  upon  them.  We  must  continue  to  defend  edu-  jl  ^ 

cation  and  educational  costs.  During  the  last  war  those  |j  j 

who  had  been  attacking  education  during  peace  time  in-  |  d 

creased  the  volume  and  intensity  of  their  salvos.  They  ''  a 

advocated  reductions  in  school  expenditures  while  the  t:  ii 

rate  of  juvenile  delinquency  rose  and  teachers  left  their  1 
jM)Sts  for  more  lucrative  positions.  Their  goal  was  to  jj 
destroy  the  educational  system  that  had  built  this  nation,  jj  « 
to  destroy  the  fountain  of  democracy  to  save  a  dollar.  |, 
World  War  II  has  brought  many  undesirable  things  upon  1( 

us  and  one  of  them  is  the  return  of  the  lovers  of  gold  h  jl 

and  silver  who  are  again  jeopardizing  the  future  of  the 
public  schools,  “The  Company  Headquarters  of  the  Home 
Front,”  as  Mr.  McNutt  says.  They  are  adjusting  their  j  i 

sights  toward  the  hearts  of  our  children  who  have  every  i  ^ 

right  to  the  advantages  that  our  schools  can  give  them,  j 
They  would  have  incompetent  teachers  return  to  the  pro-  * 

fession,  while  the  competent  public  guardians  of  our  • 
future  citizens  give  up  their  profession  in  despair.  We 
have  a  tremendous  responsibility  in  the  months  ahead 
to  safeguard  and  protect  the  progress  that  is  already  ours  j  i 
and  in  leading  the  forces  that  oppose  those  whose  only  j 
sign  is  that  of  the  dollar  in  educational  matters.  We 
know,  too,  that  we  must  aid  in  redirecting  education  to  t 

meet  war  needs.  We  must  get  behind  the  “Victory  Corps” 
program  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education.  These 
seem  to  be  the  most  important  problems  facing  us  as  an  1=  ^ 

Association  as  1  write  these  words  today.  It  may  be  i  i, 

that  the  future  will  present  us  with  even  greater  challenges. 

Whatever  our  problems  might  be,  I  know  that  as  I  F 
put  down  the  gavel  for  the  last  time  it  will  be  picked  up 
by  capable  hands.  My  successor,  Mr.  Philhower,  has  j 
demonstrated  throughout  his  professional  life  that  he  ji  ^ 

places  the  children  and  teachers  of  New  Jersey  above  all  '  s 

else.  In  choosing  him,  you  have  chosen  wisely.  I  am  ^ 

sure  that  you  will  give  to  him  the  same  loyalty  and  co-  ' 

operation  that  you  have  given  to  me.  The  New  Jersey  |:  j 

Education  Association  is  your  Association,  and  he  is  ■  < 

your  president.  j’  cl 

In  taking  leave  as  your  president,  I  shall  continue  to  I!  * 

participate  in  the  activities  of  this  Association,  which  is  ^ 

financially  sound,  among  the  most  dynamic  and  progres-  |  ^ 

sive  in  the  nation,  capably  led  and  fortunately  consti-  c 

tuted.  And  I  seriously  expect  to  maintain  my  interests  '  * 

in  and  devote  my  efforts  toward  the  improvement  of  edu-  ,  ^ 

cational  services  on  behalf  of  the  children  and  teachers  *  ’ 

of  this  State.  1  ’ 
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Tmhm’  IIE;IL  Inrome  Gms  Down,  Down,  Down 


The  New  Jersey  teacher  who  in 
June.  1939.  received  a  salary  of 
SI, 500  per  year,  should  now  receive 
nearly  $1,800  per  annum  to  maintain 
the  same  standard  of  living.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  based  upon  data  in  the  August 
issue  of  the  Cost  of  Living  in  \etv 
Jersey,  prepared  by  the  New  jerse\ 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  bul¬ 
letin  shows  an  increase  in  the  index 
figures  for  all  goods  and  services  in 
New  Jersey  from  100  in  June.  1939,  to 
119.7  in  August.  1942,  an  increase  of 
19.7%  in  average  living  costs.  Thus 
the  teacher  who,  today,  has  an  actual 
annual  income  of  .S1..500  has  a  real 
income  of  slightly  more  than  .$1,200 


Teachers’  Current  and  Real  Wages 
World  War  U.i 
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MONTHS  AFTER  OUTBREAK  OF  WAR 


October  20,  1942 

To  Boards  of  Education:* 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  e.xpects  schools 
to  operate  more  efficiently  than  ever.  In  addition  to  their 
regular  duties,  the  schools  must  meet  the  demands  of  the 
war  program.  These  obligations  must  be  met,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  nation  now  has  a  shortage  of  50,000  teach¬ 
ers,  and  regardless  of  the  industries  that  are  attracting 
teachers  by  high  salaries.  New  Jersey  schools,  located 
as  they  are  in  the  center  of  war  industry,  are  hising  and  will 
continue  to  lose  an  increasing  number  of  trained  teachers. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  as  a  group  have  not  advanced 
as  have  the  salaries  of  industry.  The  present  salary  status 
of  teachers  is  failing  to  hold  many  of  them  in  their  posi¬ 
tions,  affects  adversely  the  morale  of  others,  and  fails  to 
attract  the  best  of  our  young  people  to  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession. 

On  behalf  of  the  children  of  the  State  and  the  teachers 
who  teach  them,  we  urgently  request  you  to  increase  the 
salaries  of  all  teachers  commensurate  with  the  increase  in 
cost  of  living  in  your  community.  The  present  bonus  law- 
permits  you  to  make  this  adjustment  now  ^to  cover  the  re¬ 
maining  seven  months  of  this  school  year.  Salary  increases 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  can  be  included  in  the  budgets  which 
you  will  soon  prepare. 

As  custodians  of  the  public  schools  in  your  community, 
you  will  recognize  the  w’isdom  of  the  above  procedure  in 
providing  schools  that  will  meet  the  increasing  demands 
of  wartime  education  efficiently  and  well. 


Very  truly  yours, 


Executive  Committee  of  the 
New-  Jersey  h'ducation  .Assn. 


(Signed)  By  Lei.IA  O.  Brown*.  President. 


when  considering  the  increase  in  li\- 
ing  costs  alone. 

Kecent  economic  devel»)pinenls  ha\e 
placed  the  teacher  in  a  critical  and  un¬ 
favorable  light.  These  developments 
have  accounted  for  marked  increases 
in  the  real  in<-ome  of  farmers,  business 
men,  industrial  workers  and.  at  the 
same  time,  startling  decreases  in  the 
real  income  of  teachers.  The  average 
weekly  earnings  for  manufacturing  em¬ 
ployees  increased  37.2  jx'r  cent  from 
Januar\,  1941,  to  June.  1942.  It  is 
clear  that  ste|)s  must  Ice  taken  imme¬ 
diately  to  increase  teachers’  salaries 
if  our  schools  are  to  continue  to  ojcer- 
ale  efficiently  and  well.  Lnder  present 
circumstances  many  skilled  and  ex- 
])ertly  trained  teachers  are,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  forced  to  seek  industrial 
employment  in  order  to  maintain  ac¬ 
ceptable  living  standards.  Other  teach- 


1.  Source:  N.E.A.:  U.  8.  OHlce  of  Education; 
Burca  i  of  Labor  Statistics. 

2.  MaCed  to  all  Boards  of  Education  in  New 

Jersey 


ers  are  already  taking  advantage  of 
attractive  offers  in  industry.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  financial  position  in  which 
the  teaching  profession  now  finds  itself 
is  obviously  not  one  that  attracts  a 
sufficient  number  of  satisfactory  re¬ 
cruits  to  fill  existing  and  future  vacan¬ 
cies.  Increases  in  federal  taxes  make 
the  teachers’  plight  even  more  discour¬ 
aging,  compared  with  other  voca¬ 
tions.  Unless  satisfactory  salary  ad¬ 
justments  are  made  to  place  teachers 
in  a  more  favorable  position  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  wage-earning  and 
salaried  employees,  we  may  expect  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
teachers  leaving  the  profession  for  in¬ 
dustrial  employment. 

It  is  commonly  admitted  that  our 
public  .schools  are  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  valuable  for  the  winning  of  the 
war.  New  Jersey’s  boys  and  girls  are 
contributing  much  to  the  war  effort. 
They  will  continue  to  make  this  con¬ 
tribution  just  so  long  as  the  schools  are 


manned  by  a  suflicient  number  of  well- 
trained  teachers.  The  Hi^h  School  Vic¬ 
tory  Corps  and  the  Schools  at  War  pro¬ 
gram  require  teachers  of  high  morale, 
ability  and  good  disposition  to  lead 
them  successfully.  In  addition,  the  or¬ 
dinary  course  of  school  events  must 
continue  giving  to  this  country  trained 
minds  that  can  play  their  required 
part  in  this  specialist’s  war  and  the 
|)eace  to  follow.  I'he  welfare  of  our 
boys  and  girls,  and  of  this  nation, 
demands  good  teachers.  We  shall  re¬ 
tain  those  we  have  and  attract  vouth 
to  our  profession  to  the  extent  that 
oiir  work  and  status  remain  inv  iting. , 
Teachers  are  not  trying  to  avoid  the 
sacrifices  that  all  citi/ens  are  making 
in  the  war  effort.  They  do  not  expect 
to  maintain  their  (leacetime  plan  of 
living.  They  are  cutting  down  on  nec¬ 
essities  to  buy  war  bonds  and  to  pay 
taxes,  but  they  do  lielieve  that  their 
economic  sacrifices  should  lie  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  those  of  other  cr  'iqis. 
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Teachers’  Pension  Fnnd 
Preferable  to  Social  Security 
Act— Hill 

Opposes  extension  of  act 
to  New  Jersey  teachers 


rMPARED  with  the  Teachers’  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund,  Social  Security 
under  the  Feideral  Government  has 
very  little  to  offer  the  New  Jersey- 
teacher.  It  provides  for  no  prior  serv¬ 
ice  at  all,  pays  no  disability  benefits, 
refunds  no  contributions,  and  allows 
only  a  small  death  claim.  Tlie  highest 
amount  of  salary  for  which  Social  Se¬ 
curity  makes  calculations  is  $250  per 
month.  After  40  years  of  service  and 
also  the  attainment  of  age  65,  the  con¬ 
tributor  on  this  basis  is  allowed  only 
$56  a  month.  If  he  has  a  dependent 
wife,  this  amount  may  be  stepped  up 
to  $M  a  month,  but  there  is  a  catch — 
the  wife  must  be  also  65  years  of  age. 

At  this  moment,  collections  for  these 
payments  are  only  one-fourth  of  what 
they  should  be,  and  actuaries  estimate 
that  under  the  present  plan,  without 
the  adoption  of  any  liberalization  plans 
proposed  by  Congress,  the  cost  will  be 
eventually  11  per  cent  of  the  payroll. 
New  Jersey  teachers  cannot  favor  a 
Congressional  plan  which  would  affect 
their  accumulated  rights  and  substan¬ 
tial  equities  in  their  own  retirement 
system.  Especially  is  this  true  when  the 
chief  reason  given  for  the  plan  is  that 
there  are  now  so  many  public  employees 
not  covered  by  Social  Security  who 
ought  to  be  covered.  Agreeing  that  this 
may  be  the  case,  the  Committee  on 
Pension  Policy  of  the  N.J.E.A.  has  con¬ 
tended  that  public  employees  who  have 
a  system  should  be  considered  also,  and 
this  contention  has  been  the  burden  of 
the  Committee’s  fight  for  the  past  two 
years.  The  Committee  does  not  oppose 
the  extension  of  Social  Security  to  pub¬ 
lic  employees  who  do  not  have  such 
protection,  but  it  is  unalterably  op¬ 
posed  to  any  Congressional  plan  which 
adversely  affects  our  own  Fund,  a  re¬ 
tirement  system  which  we  regard  and 
know  to  be  much  more  substantial  and 
altogether  satisfactory. 

Members  of  the  Committee  are  Ida 
E.  Housman,  Stanton  A.  Ralston, 
James  M.  Lynch.  Marinus  C.  Galanti, 
and  Harry  S.  Hill.  Dr.  Hill,  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  chairman,  has  also  been  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  activities  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Associated  Pension  Funds  of 
New  Jersey,  which  has  been  most  ac¬ 
tive  in  arousing  public  employee  pen¬ 


sion  fund  representatives  all  over  the 
country  to  the  dangers  inherent  in 
poorly-considered  Congressional  action. 
This  state-wide  Committee  sponsored  a 
conference  in  New  York  City  on  Jan¬ 
uary  17th.  At  that  time  the  resolution 
prepared  by  Dr.  Hill  was  adopted  as 
the  platform  for  action  on  a  nation¬ 
wide  scale.  Appointed  the  chairman  of 
the  important  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  for  national  organization,  Dr. 
Hill  was  delegated  to  prepare  a  tenta¬ 
tive  plan  for  a  second  conference  held 
in  Chicago  on  April  23rd  and  24th. 

In  Chicago,  Dr.  Hill  presided  at 
preliminary  meetings  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  more  than  1,500,000  pub¬ 
lic  employees  who  hold  membership  in 
legally  existing  pension  or  retirement 
systems.  With  but  few-  changes  in  the 
original  draft  of  a  Constitution  pre¬ 
pared  hy  Dr.  Hill,  these  representatives 
organized  The  National  Conference  on 
Public  Retirement  Systems,  the  stated 
purpose  of  which  is  to  oppose  any  Con¬ 
gressional  legislation  which  might 
“diminish,  defeat,  or  impair  the  inter¬ 
ests.  present  and  future,  of  any  public 
employee  in  any  existing  pension  or 
retirement  system”. 

Concurring  in  the  purpose  expressed 
by  this  newly-created  organization,  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association, 
through  action  of  its  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  has  affiliated  with  the  Confer¬ 
ence.  and  through  Dr.  Hill,  has  placed 
itself  in  the  first  ranks  of  leadership 
in  matters  vital  to  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  New  Jersev  teachers. 


Salary  Legislation 
Under  Consideration 

Salary  legislation  now  under  consid¬ 
eration  by  the  Association  includes  the 
following: 

1.  Increase  in  present  minimum  sal¬ 
ary  law. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  special 
commission  to  head  a  concentrated 
drive  for  increase  in  teachers’  salaries 
comparable  to  the  increase  in  cost 
of  living. 

3.  Upward  revision  of  the  $3,000 
ceiling  of  the  present  bonus  law  as 
authorized  by  Federal  regulation. 


With  the  Executive  Committee 

The  membership  of  members  of  the 
New-  Jersey  Education  Association  who 
enter  military  service  will  be  continued, 
without  payment  of  dues. 

The  resignation  of  Floyd  Potter, 
member  of  the  Executive  Conunittee 
from  Atlantic  County,  was  accepted 
with  regret.  Mr.  Potter  resigned  his 
position,  due  to  the  pressure  of  his 
duties  as  county  superintendent. 

Six  copies  of  the  educational  film 
“Backing  Up  the  Guns”  were  pur¬ 
chased  for  distribution  to  schools  de¬ 
siring  to  show  them  to  community 
groups.  The  film  explains  forcefully, 
factually  and  dramatically  how  schools 
are  contributing  to  the  war  effort.  Re¬ 
quests  for  the  film  can  be  made  now 
through  Association  headquarters. 

The  Ehiecutive  Committee  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association  re¬ 
cently  went  on  record  favoring  the 
extension  of  the  One-Penny  Milk  Plan 
to  all  communities  in  the  State.  It  is 
now  limited  to  communities  of  less  than 
10,000  population.  Arthur  F.  Foran, 
Director  of  Milk  Control  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  advises  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  to  write  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  their  Congressmen  requesting 
the  extension  of  the  plan  to  larger 
cities. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Admin¬ 
istration  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Milk  Control  Board  are  co¬ 
operating  in  the  distribution  of  milk 
under  the  one-penny-per-half-pint  plan. 

The  A.M.A.  will  subsidize  the  cost 
paid  the  producer  by  the  distributor, 
and  sponsoring  agents,  as  a  Board  of 
Education,  a  Parent-Teacher  Associa¬ 
tion,  or  a  Department  of  Welfare,  are 
required  to  pay  the  cost  of  pasteurizing, 
bottling,  and  delivering  over  and  above 
the  one  cent  paid  by  the  child.  The 
same  standards  governing  the  quality 
and  sanitation  of  milk  now  distributed 
within  the  community  must  be  main¬ 
tained  for  this  penny  milk  also. 

School  districts  may  avail  themselves 
of  this  program  by  application  to  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Administra¬ 
tion,  20  Washington  Place,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 


4.  Tenure  for  members  of  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  State  Teachers  Colleges. 

5.  Special  State  appropriations  to 
finance  additional  costs  to  Boards  of 
Education  for  the  war  program  in  the 
public  schools. 

6.  Further  consideration  concern¬ 
ing  the  legal  status  of  salaries. 
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Pension  Problems 

By  John  A.  Wood,  3rd 

Secretary,  Teachers*  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 

1.  What  is  the  size  of  the  Teachers*  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund? 

The  present  assets  of  the  retirement  system  are  $104,* 
250,000.  The  present  liabilities  are  approximately  $131 
million.  The  deficit  assumed  by  the  State  to  be  made  up 
by  annual  deficiency  contributions  is  $26,824,000. 

2.  Where  and  when  are  these  figures  reported  to  the 
membership? 

The  Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  as  of  June  30,  1942,  was  presented  to  the  dele¬ 
gates  at  the  convention  held  in  the  Assembly  Chamber 
of  the  State  House  at  noon,  Saturday,  October  10th.  Copies 
of  the  report  were  mailed  to  each  school  district  and 
should  already  be  available  to  each  teacher  in  the  State 
at  the  ofiice  of  his  principal. 


The  Director  Writes  A  Letter 

Dear  Fellow-Teachers: 

I  have  been  elected  State  Director  of  the  National 
Education  Association  for  New  Jersey.  I  am  willing  to 
assume  this  extra  responsibility  only  because  I  feel  so 
keenly  the  need  for  greater  cooperation  between  our 
State  Association  and  the  National  Education  Association. 

We  are  at  war  to  save  the  American  Way  of  Life! 
We  have  learned  that  only  by  the  close  cooperation  of 
air,  sea,  and  land  power  of  all  the  democratic  nations 
can  we  hope  to  win.  More  than  7,000  New  Jersey  teachers — 
members  of  the  National  Education  Association — recognize 
that  it  is  the  same  with  education ;  that  we,  in  New  Jersey, 
must  be  a  part  of  the  large  force  of  educators  enlisted  in 
behalf  of  country,  youth  and  teachers.  They  know  that  what 
affects  one  Nation  affects  all — what  affects  one  Suue  affects 
all.  Education  is  at  stake — teacher  welfare  measures  are 
at  stake! 

Senate  Bill  1313  is  a  bill  for  Federal  Aid  to  Schools, 
which  is  so  necessary  since  the  Federal  Government  has 
assumed  all  means  of  taxation.  But,  New  Jersey  is  left  out! 
We  receive  no  funds! 

A  new  social  security  bill  has  been  introduced — a  threat 
to  our  Pension  System — for  only  as  we  help  others  to  some 
old  age  security  can  we  hope  to  hold  our  own.  Unless  the 
amendment  to  the  Hatch  Act  is  passed,  we  will  be  seriously 
handicapped  not  only  in  our  teaching  but  in  our  legis¬ 
lative  program. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  we  must  join 
the  National  Education  Association.  We  have  7,000  mem¬ 
bers,  but  we  must  have  100  per  cent.  Just  as  the  State 
Association  is  on  the  scene  in  Trenton,  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  is  on  the  scene  in  Washington. 

Two  dollars  is  a  small  welfare  insurance  fee!  We  must 
cooperate! 

Let’s  go  over  the  top  in  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  enrollment  as  we  do  in  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  LELIA  O.  BROWN, 
N.E.A.  State  Director  for  New  Jersey. 

•  •  • 

President  Roosevelt  has  recently  allocated  $400,000  for 
the  promotion  of  programs  for  the  care  of  children  of 
working  mothers.  In  making  the  allocation  the  President 
said,  “The  need  for  child  care  grows  out  of  an  increasingly 
acute  problem  of  labor  supply.  Through  grants  to  states 
for  these  purposes,  I  believe  a  mechanism  may  be  provided 
w'hereby  local  resources,  with  especial  emphasis  on  the 
possibilities  of  foster  day  care,  may  be  fully  developed.” 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and  the  U.  S.  Children’s 
Bureau  will  advise  and  supervise  the  program.  Grants  to 
States  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  certification  by  desig¬ 
nated  agencies,  and  the  funds  will  be  spent  through 
properly  qualified  State  agencies. 

•  •  • 

Washington  Salaries:  Some  of  the  17-year-old  girls 
who  have  gone  to  work  as  Government  typists  at  $1440 
are  getting  more  salary  than  new  Washin^on,  D.  C.,  ele¬ 
mentary  school  teachers  and  librarians.  Both  of  these  classi¬ 
fications  start  with  a  salary  of  $1400  in  the  Nation’s  Capital. 
High  salaries  being  offered  by  both  Government  and  indus¬ 
try,  according  to  Dr.  Walter  E.  Hager,  president  of  Wilson 
Teachers  College,  Washington,  D.  C.,  are  contributing  to 
the  30  per  cent  drop  in  enrollment  at  the  College  since  1939. 


3.  What  is  the  general  form  of  this  report?  Does  the  form 

change  from  year  to  year? 

For  years  the  Trustees  have  presented  their  report 
in  the  same  form.  They  have,  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  brought  into  prominence  an  actuary’s  condensed 
balance  sheet,  found  on  pages  four  and  five  of  this  year’s 
report.  The  balance  sheet  of  a  retirement  system  differs 
from  the  balance  sheet  of  a  municipal  corporation  or  of 
a  merchant’s  or  manufacturer’s  business.  It  is  quite  similar 
to  the  balance  sheet  of  an  insurance  company.  The  lia¬ 
bilities  can  be  measured  only  by  an  actuary.  Using  4% 
interest  and  using  assumed  service,  salary  and  mortality 
experience,  the  present  value  of  the  fund’s  liability  to  each 
active  and  retirM  teacher  is  precisely  measured  each  year. 
The  assets  of  the  system  as  reported  are  of  several  kinds. 
There  are  ledger  assets  made  up  of  cash  in  the  bank,  book 
value  of  securities  owned,  and  the  face  value  of  diversion 
promises  of  the  State.  There  are  then  non-ledger  assets 
composed  mostly  of  receivables  and  accruals  which  go  to 
make  up  present  assets.  The  liabilities  are  then  balanced 
by  two  prospective  assets.  The  present  value  of  future 
normal  contributions,  reported  this  year  at  $30,380,814.00, 
should  really  not  appear  as  either  an  asset  or  a  liability 
as  it  represents  the  present  value  of  the  adequate  premiums 
which  the  State  has  undertaken  to  pay  in  the  future  by 
annual  appropriation  in  order  to  provide  a  pension  to  our 
present  active  membership  on  account  of  service  which 
they  have  not  yet  rendered  but  which  they  will  render  in 
the  future.  The  last  of  these  prospective  assets  is  the  bal¬ 
ancing  item  of  the  report,  $26,824,218,  the  extent  of  the 
deficit.  It  is  necessary  for  the  State  to  raise  and  pay  this 
to  us  in  future  years  in  order  to  fund  the  State’s  promise 
to  pay  a  pension  on  account  of  all  service  rendered  in  the 
past.  This  deficit  has  been  reduced  slightly  in  recent  years. 
Five  years  ago  it  amounted  to  $33  1/3  million;  last  year 
it  amounted  to  $28%  million. 

The  report  then  gives  an  office  statement  of  ledger  and 
present  assets  and  the  distribution  of  these  assets  into 
the  various  reserve  funds  of  the  system.  The  report  also 
gives  a  composit  of  revenues  and  disbursements  for  the 
year,  this  year  tracing  our  ledger  assets  from  $88^^ 
million  to  $94  4/5  million. 

4.  How  many  extra  copies  of  this  report  may  be  secured? 

Extra  copies  are  available  at  the  office  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  will  be  mailed  on  request  to  interested  indi¬ 
viduals. 
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ITEMS  OF  INTElieST 

From  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 


Women  in  the 
War  Eflbrt 

Thirty-seven  per  cent  of  all  persons 
^vho  are  being  trained  in  the  vocational 
schools  for  war  production  jobs  are 
women.  A  little  more  than  a  year  ago, 
no  women  were  in  this  type  of  train¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  by  Christ¬ 
mas  time,  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of 
all  being  trained  in  the  vocational 
schools  for  war  work  will  be  the  women 
members  of  the  families.  The  induc¬ 
tion  of  the  males  into  the  armed  forces 
is  making  it  increasingly  necessary  for 
women  to  do  the  work  that,  up  to  now, 
was  considered  solely  man  s  work. 

Women  have  proven  that  they  can 
do  any  job  a  man  can  do.  and  they 
have  surprised  the  industrial  supervis¬ 
ors  with  their  skill  and  knowledge. 
Women  have  been  trained  to  operate 
lathes,  milling  machines,  and  grind¬ 
ers.  This  is  equipment  that  is  entirely 
new  to  the  women’s  world.  They  are 
making  airplane  parts,  and  they  have 
learned  to  inspect  mechanical  produc¬ 
tion.  They  have  been  so  rigid  in  this 
inspection  that  many  industrial  fore¬ 
men  have  had  to  improve  production 
procedures  to  insure  greater  accuracy. 

Women  in  the  war  production  train¬ 
ing  programs  in  New  Jersey  have 
worked  to  an  accuracy  of  five-thou¬ 
sandths  of  an  inch-  —to  vt»u,  one-eighth 
of  the  thickness  of  a  hair  on  your  head. 
Thev  have  produced  parts  to  this  ac¬ 
curacy  for  use  in  engineering  train¬ 
ing  programs  in  many  of  the  large 
engineering  colleges  of  the  nation. 

The  young  engineer  in  the  I  ni- 
versitv  of  Southern  California  who  was 
being  trained  as  an  ordnance  inspector 
probably  does  not  know  that  the  in- 
sjx'ction  part  he  is  using  was  made  by 
a  young  lady  who  lives  in  Elizabeth 
and  who  quit  her  job  in  a  department 
store  to  become  a  war  production 
worker.  The  aviator  at  Midway  who 
boasts  of  tbe  smoothness  and  power 
of  his  airplane  engines,  probably  does 
not  realize  that  the  delicate  mechanism 
was  made  on  a  grinder  operated  by  a 
young  lady  from  Paterson. 

TX  omen  have  already  made  a  real 
contribution  to  the  war  effort.  They 
will  do  even  more  in  this  field  in  the 
future. 


To  Those  Who  Sitjterrise  Our  Educational  Program: 

This  note  is  addressed  to  our  city  su^)erintendents.  countv  su|)erin- 
tendents.  supervising  principals,  and  suj^)ervisors  in  cities  and  counties. 
Last  month  it  was  my  priv  ilege  to  write  to  the  teachers  of  our  New  Jersey 
schools.  This,  of  course,  included  you.  But  since  you  are  charged  with 
certain  responsibilities  1  want  to  refer  to  a  number  of  things  which  par¬ 
ticularly  concern  us  at  this  time.  As  I  stated  last  month,  the  National 
Institute  on  Education  and  the  War  assembled  representatives  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  and  the  civilian  establishments  that  have  to  do  directly  with 
the  war,  together  with  a  group  of  educators  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  disc-ussions  it  was  brought  home  to  us  that  education  has 
an  important  place  in  total  war  and  commensurate  responsibilities.  All 
through  the  discussions  it  was  pointed  out  by  officers  from  the  armed  forces 
and  by  civilians  discussing  various  topics  that  education  could  render  a 
significant  service  particularly  in  the  high  school  period  by  offering  pre¬ 
induction  courses  which  will  reduce  the  period  of  training  for  young  men 
who  are  inducted  into  the  armed  services.  This  is  a  program  which  we 
must  develop  and  you  and  your  teaching  staffs  will  be  called  upon  to  do 
an  enormous  amount  of  planning  in  the  days  to  come. 

I  think  we  all  agree  that  education  in  the  elementary  school  should  not 
suffer  very  much  change.  Our  programs  in  physical  education,  in  the 
social  studies,  in  citizenship,  in  elementary  science,  and  mathematics  should 
be  improved  and  extended.  The  children  in  these  grades  can  share  in 
many  things  such  as  the  sale  of  war  savings  stamps  and  bonds,  the  salvage 
program  and  certain  community  activities. 

The  problems  presented  in  preparation  for  air  raids,  protection  of 
buildings  and  pupils,  staggering  of  school  hours,  registration  for  Selective 
Serv  ice.  transportation,  rationing,  and  salvage  have  been  met  energetically 
and  with  the  exhibition  of  a  fine  patriotism  which  has  been  highlv  com¬ 
mended  by  citizens  and  officials.  With  some  refinement  of  procedures  we 
shall  be  able  to  meet  these  and  similar  problems  satisfactorily. 

Now  the  most  important  task  before  us  is  the  planning  of  needed  modi¬ 
fications  of  the  curriculum  and  pre-induction  training,  particularly  in  the 
high  schools.  We  know  the  boys  who  are  now  juniors  and  seniors  in  our 
high  sc’hools  will  soon  be  inducted  into  the  armed  forces  of  the  nation. 
This  makes  it  imperative  that  we  furnish  opportunity  for  these  young 
men  to  receive  a  variety  of  training  which  will  aid  them  in  the  particular 
branch  of  service  which  they  will  enter  very  soon.  Congress  is  now  mov¬ 
ing  rapidly  to  amend  the  Selective  Service  Act  to  make  possible  the  in¬ 
duction  of  youth  eighteen  vears  of  age. 

This  is  a  difficult  war  and  if  estimates  of  its  duration  are  correct  it 
w  ill  not  be  long  before  every  student  now  enrolled  in  our  high  schools 
w  ill  be  engaged  actively  in  the  armed  forces,  in  industry,  or  an  occupation 
closely  related  to  the  war  effort.  Many  of  the  girls  who  graduate  from 
high  school  will  be  engaged  in  industry  and  in  various  posts  which  are 
vacated  by  men.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  will  endeavor 
through  conferences  to  assist  the  schools  in  organizing  courses  which  will 
make  a  maximum  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 

In  undertaking  this  work  we  must  assume  the  responsibility  of  in¬ 
terpreting  the  needs  of  the  pre-induction  program  in  the  light  of  what  we 
know  about  pupils’  capacity  and  previous  educational  exjierience.  This 
implies  increased  emphasis  on  careful  individual  guidance  as  well  as  the 
preparation  of  appropriate  teaching  materials. 

No  one  realizes  more  than  you  do  the  new  and  complicated  tasks  which 
you  must  shoulder  during  these  times.  It  will  be  our  privilege  to  work 
with  you  and  to  do  everything  within  our  power  to  aid  you  in  these 
undertakings. 

Charles  H.  Elliott, 

Commissioner  of  Education. 
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Aviation  In  The  Public  School 


Burton  P.  Lewis, 
Abraham  Clark  High  School 
Roselle 


|he  high  schools  of  this  nation  can 
help  the  boys  in  their  senior  and 


RoM'lle  Youna  Men  and  Women  Study  Airplane  Motors 

I’hoto  Through  Courtesy  of  Elizabeth  Journal 

aviation  should  be  offered  in  every  high  several  evenings  a  week  to  c«>nduct  such 
school  in  the  country  this  year  and  a  course,  even  though  he  receives  no 
that  at  least  one  community  in  each  com()ensation  other  than  the  pleasure 
county  should  offer  a  course  for  those  of  knowing  that  he  is  aiding  these 
awaiting  induction.  Any  red-blooded  young  men  and  his  country  in  time  of 
American  teacher  will  gladly  give  up  need. 


H.  S.  V.  C.  on  The  Scene 


Every  boy  and  girl  in  the  high 
schools  of  New  Jersey  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  take  a  definite  place 
in  the  national  war  effort  through  a 
voluntary  enrollment  plan  announced 
recently  by  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Federal 
Security  Administrator  and  Chairman 
of  the  War  Manpower  Commission. 

Endorsed  by  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
the  Commerce  Department  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers  and  based  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  Wartime  Commission  chairman¬ 
ed  by  John  W.  Studebaker,  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  the  plan 
developed  by  a  Policy  Committee  urges 
the  creation  of  a  High  School  Victory 
Corps  in  each  public  and  private  sec¬ 
ondary  school  throughout  the  country. 

Simultaneous  with  announcement  in 
Washington,  State  superintendents  and 
commissioners  of  education  in  the  48 
States  are  asked  to  call  on  school 
boards  and  school  officials  to  launch 
the  program  locally  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  High  School  Victory  Corps  Manual 
setting  forth  purposes,  objectives,  and 
recommended  methods  of  organization 
was  released  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  and  sent  to  all  superin¬ 
tendents  of  schools  and  high  school 
principals  in  the  Nation. 

‘‘A  realistic  appraisal  of  our  need  for 
trained  manpower,  both  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  in  war  production,  makes  it 
evident  that  the  high  school  can’t  go  on 
doing  business  as  usual,”  declares  the 
Policy  Committee  in  its  statement. 
“High  school  youth  are  impelled  by 
patriotic  considerations  to  point  their 
training  to  preparation  for  war  work, 
to  tasks  requiring  skill  of  hand  and 
strength  of  body,  coupled  with  in¬ 
telligence  and  devotion.  The  28.000 
high  schools  of  the  Nation  with  their 
6.500,000  students  must  voluntarily  set 
about  adaptation  of  their  curricula  and 
of  their  organization  with  all  possible 
speed  to  train  youth  to  do  their  part  in 
the  victory  effort.” 

Two  aims  of  the  High  School  Victory 
Corps  are:  first,  immediate,  accelerated 
and  special  training  of  youth  for  that 
war  service  they  will  be  expected  to  per¬ 
form  after  leaving  school;  second,  ac¬ 
tive  participation  of  youth  while  still  in 
school  in  the  community’s  war  effort. 

Objectives  which  will  be  pursued 
both  inside  and  outside  the  classroom 
are:  (1)  guidance  of  youth  into  critical 
services  and  occupations;  (2)  wartime 
citizenship  training  to  insure  better 
understanding  of  the  war,  its  meaning, 
progress  and  problems;  (3)  physical 


fitness;  (4)  voluntary  military  drill  for 
selected  boys;  (5)  competence  in 
science  and  mathematics;  (6)  pre- 
flight  training  in  aeronautics  for  those 
preparing  for  air  service;  (7)  pre¬ 
induction  training  for  critical  occupa¬ 
tions;  (8)  community  service  including 
training  for  essential  civilian  activities. 


Basis  of  Membership 

Every  student  enrolled  in  high  school 
will  be  eligible  to  join  the  General 
Membership  of  the  High  School  Victory 
Corps.  Students  within  about  two  years 
of  completing  high  school  are  eligible 
for  admission  to  any  one  of  the  five 
special  ser\'ice  divisions.  These  Victory 
Corps  divisions  are:  (1)  Land  Service, 
which  calls  for  pre-induction  training 
for  all  branches  of  the  Army  except  the 
air;  (2)  Air  Service;  (3)  Sea  Service, 
which  provides  training  for  all  branches 
of  the  Navy  except  the  air;  (4)  Produc¬ 
tion  Service,  preparing  for  war  indus¬ 
tries  and  agriculture;  (5)  Community 
Service,  preparing  for  medical,  nurs¬ 
ing,  teaching,  and  numerous  other  pro¬ 
fessions.  and  for  business  and  civic 
services. 

Girls,  as  well  as  boys,  are  welcome  to 
\  ictory^  Corps  ranks.  Girls  will  pre¬ 
dominate  in  the  Production  and  Com¬ 
munity  Service  divisions  to  meet  grow  ¬ 
ing  demands  of  war  industries,  agri¬ 
culture.  nursing,  business,  and  teach¬ 
ing. 

In  order  to  hold  general  membership: 

1.  The  student  should  be  par¬ 
ticipating  in  a  school  physical  fitness 
program  appropriate  to  his  abilities 
and  probable  contribution  to  the  war 
effort. 

2.  The  student  should  be  study¬ 
ing  courses  of  immediate  and  future 
usefulness  to  the  war  effort. 

3.  The  student  should  be  partici¬ 
pating  in  at  least  one  wartime  ac¬ 
tivity  or  service  such  as  air  warden, 
fire  watcher.  Red  Cross  work,  farm 
aid,  salvage  work,  care  of  small 
children  of  working  mothers,  etc. 

Requirements  for  membership  in  the 
five  service  divisions  are  more  exten¬ 


sive.  Thus,  if  a  boy  is  within  about  two 
years  of  completing  high  school,  and 
can  pass  the  phvsicsl  and  mental  tests, 
membership  in  the  Air  Service  Division 
will  require  that  he  engage  in  at  least 
three  of  the  following: 

1.  Study  at  least  one  year  of  high 
school  physics  and  three  years  of 
high  school  mathematics. 

2.  Study  pre-flight  aeronautics. 

3.  Study  auto-mechanics,  radio, 
electricity,  or  vocational  shop  courses 
in  servicing,  maintenance  or  repair 
of  aircraft. 

4.  Participate  in  a  physical  fit¬ 
ness  program. 

5.  Take  military  drill. 

Course  requirements,  physical  fit¬ 
ness,  and  drill  programs  have  been 
planned  in  light  of  requests  from  the 
Armed  Forces.  Army  manuals  already 
prepared  and  now  in  press  will  be  used 
for  certain  pre-induction  courses. 
Others  are  in  preparation.  A  manual 
prescribing  a  physical  fitness  program 
to  fit  high  school  youth  for  war  de¬ 
mands  has  been  drafted  already  and 
soon  will  be  sent  to  all  schools.  Basic 
to  the  whole  Victory  Corps  plan  is  the 
aim  of  cutting  down  the  time  now 
needed  to  train  men  and  women  after 
they  have  enrolled  in  the  Armed  Forces 
or  in  war  industries. 

Local  Administration 

City  and  county  superintendents 
have  been  asked  to  appoint  local 
Victory  Corps  directors  and  com¬ 
munity  advisory  committees.  If  a  high 
school  is  large  it  is  recommended  that 
the  principal  name  a  Victory  Corps 
director  for  the  high  school  and  ap¬ 
point  teachers  to  act  as  counselors  for 
each  of  the  respective  divisions. 
Parents,  Victory  Corps  members,  and 
teachers,  all  would  have  membership  on 
the  High  School  Victory  Corps  Coun¬ 
cil  which  would  help  develop  policies 
and  plans. 

Members  of  the  High  School  Victory 
Corps  may  wear  insignia  indicating 
their  membership  in  the  Corps  as  a 
whole  and  with  special  devices  show¬ 
ing  membership  in  special  divisions. 
If  staff  is  lacking  in  the  high  school  to 
supervise  various  Victory  Corps  activi¬ 
ties,  such  as  training  in  vocational 
specialties  and  physical  fitness,  school 
officials  are  urged  to  comb  their  com¬ 
munities  and  secure  help  from  compe¬ 
tent  citizens. 
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Pupils  Are  Drafted  Too- 


WITH  United  Nations  Hags  Hying, 
the  Army  band  in  the  foreground, 
and  uniformed  cadets  standing  at 
attention,  thousands  of  Washington 
school  children  shouted  the  stirring 
words,  “We  are  ready”  as  the  Schools 
at  War  Program  was  officially  launched 
by  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  on  Friday, 
September  25.  Broadcast  over  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  the  half 
hour  ceremony  followed  a  parade  of 
4,000  school  children  who  marched  up 
Constitution  Avenue  to  the  steps  of  the 
Treasury. 

Headed  by  a  student  War  Savings 
unit,  the  twenty  school  divisions  in  the 
parade  represented  different  war  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  students  in  the  schools  of 
America,  activities  of  the  classroom 
and  of  the  playing  field,  of  the  shop 
and  the  club,  of  the  scouts  and  the 
newsboys — every  group  making  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  war  effort.  The  various 
groups  carried  banners,  posters,  and 
streamers  announcing  their  war  work. 
Victory  Farm  Workers  were  in  over¬ 
alls;  nutrition  students  in  white  aprons; 
physical  fitness  classes  in  gym  suits; 
newsboys  carried  their  newspaper  bags, 
ready  to  sell  War  Stamps  as  usual;  the 
junk  patrol  carried  scrap  metal  and 
followed  a  truck  loaded  with  the  salv¬ 
age  collection  from  Roosevelt  High 
School. 

To  every  school  which  enlists  in  the 
Schools  at  War  Program — and  reports 
a  well-rounded  schedule  of  wartime  ac¬ 
tivities — will  be  presented  a  special 
Certificate  of  Service  signed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  To  each 
state,  in  recognition  of  the  part  its 
schools  play  in  the  national  war  ef¬ 
fort,  will  be  awarded  a  “Liberty  Brick” 
— an  original  brick  from  historic  In¬ 
dependence  Hall  mounted  in  an  elec¬ 
trically  lighted  glass  case  before  a  col¬ 
ored  bas-relief  of  Independence  Hall. 

These  Liberty  Bricks,  worn  by  more 
than  two  centuries  of  service  to  the  na¬ 
tion,  were  removed  for  replacement 
during  recent  repairs  to  Independence 
Hall.  They  were  saved  for  presenta¬ 
tion  to  schools  in  recognition  of  their 
services  to  the  cause  of  democracy. 
Each  Liberty  Brick  is  a  physical  re¬ 
minder  of  all  that  has  gone  into  the 
building  of  America,  in  courage  and 
faith  and  indomitable  energy — a  ver¬ 
itable  shrine  of  America’s  faith  that 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  school  chil¬ 
dren  everywhere. 

To  show  its  progress  in  the  Schools 
at  War  campaign,  each  School  at  War 
is  asked  to  make  a  report  on  its  pro¬ 
gram  of  work  in  a  b6-page  scrapbook 
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to  be  provided  by  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment.  Here,  through  clippings, 
posters,  photos,  stories,  written  reports, 
and  actual  samples  of  Student  work,  a 


In  the  Declaration  Chamber  of  in¬ 
dependence  Hall,  Sergeant  Bill  Haz- 
zard,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  shows  some 
of  the  original  bricks  removed  dur¬ 
ing  recent  repairs  to  Independence 
Hall.  These  Liberty  Bricks  will  be 
awarded  to  the  school  children  of 
each  state  for  their  wartime  ac¬ 
tivities. 

school  may  give  a  bird’s-eye  view  of 
its  wartime  program.  To  be  really 
effective,  the  school  program  should 
show  unity  and  evidence  of  having  last¬ 
ing  significance.  Scrapbooks  are  to 
be  completed  by  January  7  and  then 
displayed  at  the  local,  state,  and  na¬ 
tional  exhibits. 

The  Schools  at  War  Program  is 
planned  about  these  three  great  com¬ 
mands  issued  to  the  civilian  army  fight¬ 
ing  on  the  home  front:  Save!  Serve! 
Conserve!  They  are  really  parts  of  one 
great  military  order  and  when  it  is 
understood  that  they  are  inseparable, 
the  whole  national  program  will  be¬ 
come  more  meaningful. 

Save !  That  is  the  first  order  of  the 
day.  In  our  schools,  that  order  means 
that  students  should  learn  the  value 
of  things  in  their  relation  to  each 
other;  the  history  and  significance  of 
those  pennies,  nickels,  and  dimes  which 
they  often  handle  so  thoughtlessly  and 
carelessly;  the  cost  of  weapons,  food, 
clothing,  and  medical  supplies  for  our 
men  stationed  around  the  world;  the 
meaning  of  inflation  and  its  dreaded 
effect  upon  any  people;  the  meaning 
of  investment,  security,  bond.  In  short, 
the  command  *‘Save!”  means  to  learn 
not  only  why  it  is  patriotic  but  why 


it  is  intelligent  to  save  money  and 
invest  it  in  War  Bonds  and  Stamps. 
Hie  person  who  obeys  this  command 
will  buy  nothing  he  does  not  absolutdy 
need.  He  will  buy  stamps  and  bonds 
to  the  limit  of  his  ability.  And  he  will 
know  why  he  is  doing  these  things. 

Serve!  That  is  the  second  order 
of  the  day  and  one  that  can  be  car¬ 
ried  out  in  a  thousand  ways.  The  stu¬ 
dent  who  buys  enough  stamps  to  pay 
for  a  Marine’s  First  Aid  Kit  is  serv¬ 
ing.  He  will  know  that  his  dimes  have 
bought  the  tourniquet  and  iodine  that 
may  save  a  man’s  life  on  some  remote 
island  in  the  Pacific.  Or  that  stu¬ 
dent  may  take  a  Red  Cross  First  Aid 
course  and  so  be  ready  to  serve  in 
case  of  accident  in  his  own  community. 
Home  nursing,  school  hygiene,  nutri¬ 
tion  classes,  making  surgical  dressings, 
knitting,  sewing,  helping  with  civilian 
defense  activities  in  the  community, 
working  on  farms,  gardening,  making 
airplane  models,  repairing  furniture 
and  rugs,  keeping  the  children  of  busy 
mothers — these  are  just  some  of  the 
chances  for  school  students  to  serve. 

Conserve !  The  third  great  military 
order  strikes  every  person  in  the  vast 
school  division  of  our  civilian  army, 
for  everyone  can  fulfill  it  constantly. 
By  repairing  old  clothes  and  wearing 
them  instead  of  discarding  them,  stu¬ 
dents  will  have  money  to  save  for 
stamps  and  bonds.  And  they  will  be 
relinquishing  materials  for  our  armies. 
Small  as  they  are,  even  pins,  paper  and 
lollipops  require  raw  materials  needed 
for  helmets,  bullets,  and  chemicals.  To 
use  them  sparingly  is  to  contribute  to 
the  national  supply  of  available  ma¬ 
terials.  If  a  child  learns  that  conserv¬ 
ing  tires  and  gasoline,  pencils  and  pa¬ 
per,  last  year’s  coat  and  galoshes — are 
all  part  of  our  war  effort,  then  his 
school  has  taught  him  his  place  in  the 
great  civilian  army  of  America.  If  he 
learns  that  turning  off  the  unused  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  and  turning  in  his  old  tooth¬ 
paste  tube  are  highly  patriotic  and  in¬ 
telligent  acts  of  national  importance, 
then  he  is  a  real  soldier  on  the  home 
front. 

By  saving,  serving,  conserving,  and 
by  learning  why  these  habits  are  wise 
and  patriotic,  our  students  will  be  train¬ 
ing  today  for  their  responsibilities  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations.  Schools  which  are 
enthusiastically  and  intelligently  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  Schools  at  War  Pro¬ 
gram  wUl  then  be  prepared  to  say  to 
the  world:  “We  are  ready — ready  for 
war,  ready  for  victory,  ready  for 
peace!” 
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example  of  unnecessary 
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and 
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Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education 


THE  Win 


The  war  is  bringing  many  new  prob¬ 
lems  to  the  elementary  classroom 
teacher.  Should  the  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  requests  of  the  community  for 
help  from  children  be  granted?  Should 
the  radio  Im*  tuned  to  war  news  or  are 
children  already  hearing  too  much 
about  war?  What  should  we  teach 
about  enemy  nations? 

First  of  all  we  must  recognize  that 
this  war  is  an  adults'  war.  We  should 
not  dej)end  u|K>n  the  contributions  of 
young  children  to  win  it.  The  welfare 
of  the  nation  requires  that  we  do  not. 
W'^e  should  help  young  children  now  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  physical  and 
emotional  health  and  of  social  and 
intellectual  effectiveness  which  will 
make  them  capable  of  handling  the  tre¬ 
mendous  problems  of  the  post-w'ar 
world.  To  this  end  they  must  be  pro- 
te«‘led  as  much  as  is  humanly  possible 
against  anything  which  interferes  with 
their  normal  growth. 

Any  activity  suggested  for  children 
should  l)e  examined  with  extreme  care 
to  see  that  it  does  not  harm  them  or 
waste  their  time.  Unless  an  activity 
is  desirably  educative  it  should  not  be 
imposed  upon  children. 

Using  chihlren  in  parades  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  unnecessary  exploitation. 
Building  adult  morale  and  stimulating 
adults  to  do  their  duty  do  not  seem  to 


be  legitimate  responsibilities  of  child¬ 
hood.  Long,  unproductive  hours  of 
preparation,  over-excitement,  and  long 
periods  of  waiting  in  line  and  march¬ 
ing  are  obviously  undesirable  for  young 
children. 

Pressure  to  buy  bonds  and  stamps, 
through  such  devices  as  individual  sales 
charts  in  each  room,  thrf>ugh  compari¬ 
sons  among  rooms  and  schools,  and 
through  public  recognition  and  praise 
of  lea<lers.  should  be  avoided.  Children 
who  are  unable  to  buy  stamps  because 
their  parents  just  don’t  have  the  money 
may  feel  pilloried  before  their  com¬ 
panions  through  no  fault  of  their  own; 
they  are  almost  certain  to  have  a  sense 
of  insecurity.  Other  children  who  buy 
many  stamps  with  money  from  their 
parents  receive  praise  to  which  they 
are  not  entitled  and  so  acquire  a  false 
sense  of  values.  The  purchases  of  many 
children  are  not  prompted  by  a  volun¬ 
tary  desire  to  help  a  cause  they  value 
but  are  forced  by  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion.  There  have  even  been  instances 
of  children  stealing  money  because 
this  pressure  has  been  too  great  for 
them  to  withstand.  The  wisest  pro¬ 
cedure  seems  to  be  to  have  children 
discuss  and  learn  to  understand  the 
reasons  for  buying  stamps  and  then 
let  them  buy  stamps  at  the  j>ost  «iffice 


(or  at  the  school  if  that  is  more  con- 
\enient)  as  other  citizens  do.  If  pur¬ 
chases  are  purely  voluntary,  without 
pre.ssure  or  advertising,  the  children 
may  learn  to  sacrifice,  to  save,  and  to 
give.  Their  contributions  then  will  have 
real  meaning. 

There  are  some  contributions  chil¬ 
dren  can  make  which  will  develop 
social  competence  and  satisfy  their  de¬ 
sire  to  “belong’’.  When  this  desire  is 
voluntary  and  not  caused  by  pressure 
or  other  artificial  stimulus,  there  is 
real  purpose  and  interest  which  may 
be  directed  into  activities  resulting  in 
real  so<  ial  growth.  Children  may  learn 
the  meaning  of  personal  sacrifice,  of 
subordinating  self  for  a  cause,  when, 
h)r  example,  they  voluntarily  give  up 
some  of  their  play  time  to  help  in  sal- 
\aging  scrap  materials.  j)r  when  they 
share  the  limited  amount  of  sugar  by 
foregoing  an  extra  spoonful  on  their 
cereal,  or  when  they  give  to  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  money  saved  bv  doing  w  ith- 
out  an  ice  cream  cone.  The  child’s  re¬ 
ward  should  be  the  inner  satisfaction 
he  feels  in  making  the  sacrifice  rather 
than  the  extraneous  recognition  of  a 
button,  badge,  certificate,  or  public 
praise. 

Teachers  must  know  their  children 
and  help  them  to  adjust  to  the  extra- 
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‘‘Teachers  should  create  and  maintain  a  cheerful,  relaxed  atmosphere  in  the  classroom.” 


ordinary  strains  and  tensions  to  which 
ihey  are  exposed.  The  insecurity  of 
<  hildren  is  often  intensified  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  grown-ups  who  show  worry 
or  fear.  Teachers  ran.  to  some  extent, 
offset  the  bad  effects  of  a  tense  home 
environment  by  their  own  serenity  and 
liy  creating  and  maintaining  a  cheerful, 
relaxed  atmosphere  in  the  classroom. 
Now  more  than  ever  children  need  a 
maximum  of  play,  music,  rest,  coop¬ 
eration,  and  affection.  They  should  be 
freed  from  the  strains  of  rivalry'  and 
competition  and  given  work  at  which 
they  can  succeed. 

The  attitude  of  children  toward  the 
enemy  also  is  important.  It  is  becom¬ 
ing  apparent  that  a  permanent  peace 
requires  some  sort  of  world  organiza¬ 
tion  participated  in  by  all  nations  and 
making  the  good  things  of  life  available 
to  all.  It  is  vitally  important  then  that 
our  children  who  will  be  the  adult  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  post-war  world  should  not 
I>e  taught  to  hate.  World  brotherhood 
w  ill  not  grow  from  the  seeds  of  hatred. 
•  \  great  lesson  of  this  war  is  that  all 
the  people  of  the  world  must  learn  to 
live  together  in  justice  and  understand- 

inp- 

There  are  lines  along  which  chil¬ 
dren’s  interest  can  l»e  utilized  at  differ¬ 


ent  levels  of  maturity.  Rather  than  an 
intensive  study  of  the  course  of  the 
war,  the  major  aim  should  be  to  lift 
children’s  thinking  from  the  blood  and 
agony  of  the  present  to  a  dawning 
understanding  of  how  a  better  world 
may  emerge.  This  would  apply  es¬ 
pecially  to  older  children  who  show 
interest  in  the  progress  of  the  war. 

A  normal,  happy  childhood  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  sound  personality  development 
and  war  should  not  be  allowed  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  this  development  where  we 
can  prevent  it.  Children  inevitably  are 
being  affected  by  the  war.  The  job  of 
the  elementary  school  is  to  guide  chil¬ 
dren’s  interest  and  concerns  into  pro¬ 
ductive  activities  that  will  aid  their 
normal  growth.  The  school  should 
avoid  any  effort  to  stir  children’s  emo¬ 
tions,  to  stimulate  them  to  concern 
about  the  war  beyond  that  which  life 
is  forcing  upon  them.  Teachers  can 
make  their  most  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  nation  by  thus  safeguarding 
the  children  entrusted  to  their  care. 

NOTE:  The  comments  in  this  article 
are  based  upon  the  bulletin  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  Children  and  the  War  re¬ 
cently  issued  by  the  State  Department. 


Do  Teachers  Like 
Children  ? 

Since  a  genuine  love  for  children  is 
almost  universally  regarded  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  qualification  for  teaching  success, 
the  authors  of  the  California  Test  of 
Per.sonality  utilized  items  which  reveal 
pupil  attitudes  in  this  area.  The  fol¬ 
low  ing  data  were  obtained  from  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  hundreds  of  children  by  the 
Research  Department  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Schools. 

In  the  primary  grades.  81%  of  all 
chilriren  felt  that  adults,  including  their 
teachers,  did  like  them,  and  93%  felt 
that  their  classmates  also  like  them.  In 
the  elementary  grades  (4  to  6),  63% 
believed  that  teachers  and  other  adults 
felt  well  about  them,  and  78%  stated 
that  their  classmates  liked  them.  In 
the  junior  high  school,  63%  felt  that 
their  teachers  were  glad  to  have  them 
in  class,  and  that  84%  of  their  class¬ 
mates  were  glad  to  be  associated  with 
them.  In  senior  high  school,  88%  l>e- 
lieved  that  their  teachers  approved  of 
them.  Seventy-eight  per  cent  felt  that 
they  held  a  significant  place  in  the  life 
of  the  school,  and  63%  had  a  similar 
feeling  with  regard  to  their  homes. 
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Just  Ten 


By  Marlin  H.  Brinser 
High  School,  Irvington 


I 


**No  longer  need  we  use  the  trial  and  error  method 
to  discover  musical  aptitude.  Don’t  give  a  trumpet 
to  a  pupil  with  uneven  front  teeth — nor  a  trom¬ 
bone  to  one  having  short  arms.” 


Easy  Lessons! 


Are  you  one  of  the  many  thousands 
of  musically-minded  Americans 
who,  at  one  time  or  another,  took 
a  few  lesson^  from  the  local  “profes¬ 
sor”?  Although  you  may  have  for¬ 
gotten  whatever  musical  knowledge  you 
once  acquired,  it’s  a  “pretty  safe  bet” 
that  you  can  still  remember,  probably 
with  pleasure,  your  first  experiences 
with  the  instrument  of  your  choice, 
or  much  more  likely,  your  parents’ 
choice. 

A  short  time  ago  a  mother  came  to 
the  studio  to  inquire  about  an  instru¬ 
ment  and  lessons  for  her  12-year-old 
son.  Previously,  the  mother  had  been 
advised  to  get  her  boy  a  cornet.  It 
seems  the  lad.  also  present,  had  other 
thoughts  on  the  matter,  and  he  de¬ 
manded  a  “trumpet  or  nothing”.  After 
the  son  had  embarrassed  everyone  in 
the  studio  by  “putting  on  an  act”,  the 
mother  made  a  hurried  exit,  saying  that 
she  would  soon  contact  us  in  regard 
to  lessons.  Yes,  the  boy  got  his  trumpet, 
took  about  a  dozen  lessons,  and  then 
gave  it  up  entirely.  Why?  The  young 
man  “wore  the  trousers”  in  that  family. 
Not  only  did  he  usually  get  what  lie 
wanted,  but  he  also  did  things  as  he 
pleased.  After  the  novelty  of  the  new 
instrument  had  worn  off,  this  young¬ 
ster  realized  that  both  time  and  effort 
were  necessary  for  progress.  When  he 
refused  to  practice  there  was  no  paren¬ 
tal  “backing-up”.  He  rarely  touched 
the  instrument  between  lessons.  Finally 
he  decided  that  he  would  take  no  more 
lessons,  for  they  interfered  with  so 
many  other  things  that  required  much 
less  effort. 

What  is  the  real  significance  of  this 
commonplace  experience?  In  a  family 
where  children  get  what  they  want  and 
do  almost  as  they  please,  music  lessons 
are  usually  shortlived.  Similar  cases 
can  be  cited  by  music  teachers  every¬ 
where.  One  must  remember  that  pa¬ 
rental  approval,  cooperation,  and  moti¬ 
vation  is  not  only  desirable,  but  nec¬ 
essary. 

No  longer  need  we  use  the  “trial  and 
error”  method  of  the  past  to  determine, 
to  a  fairly  accurate  degree,  w’hether  or 
not  a  person  possesses  musical  ability 
sufficient  to  play  an  instrument.  In  fact, 
it  is  even  possible  to  know  in  advance 
what  particular  instrument  is  best 


suited  to  an  individual.  Many  aptitude 
or  talent  tests  are  available  and  should 
be  utilized  to  discover  what  inborn  or 
native  musical  talent  a  person  pos¬ 
sesses.  The  musical  aptitude  tests  may 
be  procured  without  charge  from  many 
musical  instrument  companies,  music 
stores,  and  studios.  A  capable  musi¬ 
cian  can  administer  a  test  in  about 
thirty  minutes.  Any  effective  means  of 
determining  a  person’s  musical  poten¬ 
tialities  is  of  considerable  worth  to  all 
concerned. 

Let  us  assume  that  it  has  already 
been  determined  that  the  person  pos¬ 
sesses  some  inherent  musical  ability. 
The  next  step  is  to  “discover”  which 
instrument  is  best  suited  to  him  phys¬ 
ically.  To  avoid  becoming  technical, 
only  two  examples  of  the  physical  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  proper  selection  of  an 
instrument  are  given.  It  is  definitely 
unadvisable  to  give  a  trumpet  or  any 
instrument  with  a  cupped  mouthpiece 
to  a  person  having  decidedly  uneven 
front  teeth;  or  to  give  a  trombone 
to  one  having  short  arms.  A  similar 
application  of  the  adaptability  of  each 
and  all  instruments  could  be  made. 

Thus  it  is  possible  that  the  boy  cited 
in  the  unsuccessful  experience  with  the 
trumpet  had  both  the  necessary  talent 
and  physical  ability.  It  is  also  a  likely 
premise  that  his  personality  and  dis¬ 
position  caused  him  to  be  unfit  for  the 
study  of  any  instrument. 

Are  you  one  of  the  estimated  15,000,- 
000  Americans  who  already  play  an 
instrument?  Are  you  included  among 
that  even  larger  number  of  individuals 
that  started  taking  lessons  only  to  give 
up  within  a  few  weeks  or  months? 
If  you  belong  to  the  latter  group,  why 
did  you  discontinue?  Undoubtedly, 
among  the  answers  to  this  question 
will  be  three  frequent  responses:  lack 
of  interest,  unwillingness  to  practice, 
and  poor  teaching.  Again  we  must 
revert  to  our  previous  thought  that  lack 
of  interest  is  due  primarily  to  inade¬ 
quate  inborn  talent,  the  selection  of 
the  wrong  instrument,  or  the  use  of 
an  inferior  instrument, 

“He  won’t  practice.  Why  should  I 
continue  with  his  lessons?”  This  is  a 
frequent  lament  of  parents  who  cannot 
control  their  children.  Few  children,  of 
their  owu  free  will  and  accord,  will 


conscientiously  do  all  the  required 
practicing.  Since  an  enormous  amount 
of  hard  work  is  necessary  before  satis¬ 
factory  results  are  attained,  both  regu¬ 
lar  practice  and  whole-hearted  coop¬ 
eration  by  parents  are  highly  essential. 
Many  parents  have  the  false  notion  that 
unless  a  child  practices  of  his  own  free 
will,  he  is  not  “cut  out”  to  be  a  per¬ 
former  on  the  instrument  that  he  is 
studying.  Many  of  our  top-ranking  ar¬ 
tists  disliked  practice  and  did  much  of 
it  under  pressure. 

“Which  is  the  easiest  instrument  to 
master?”  Only  one  response  can  be 
given  to  this  oft-repeated  question. 
“There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  ‘easy’ 
instrument.”  All  are  difficult  to  play 
artistically.  Although  it  is  possible  to 
show  greater  initial  progress  on  cer¬ 
tain  instruments,  it  is  well  known  that 
string  instruments,  in  comparison  with 
wind  instruments,  require  at  least  twice 
the  length  of  time  to  master.  This  is  a 
matter  of  time  rather  than  of  difficulty. 

The  majority  of  people  can  learn  to 
play  an  instrument  for  both  their  own 
and  their  friends’  pleasure. 

“How  long  will  it  take?”  With  indi¬ 
vidual  differences,  the  length  of  time 
necessary  will  vary  with  the  student. 
Nevertheless,  let  us  first  rid  ourselves 
of  the  “ten  easy  lessons”  complex  and 
understand  from  the  very  beginning 
that  there  are  no  effective  “short-cuts” 
to  artistry. 

America  is,  undoubtedly,  the  most 
musical  nation  in  the  world,  due  prima¬ 
rily,  to  our  progressive  school  program. 
It  is  becoming  increasingly  more  so. 
Certainly,  there  is  no  more  interesting 
or  pleasing  avocation  than  the  ability  to 
perform  acceptably  on  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment.  “You,  too,  can  be  the  life  of 
the  party”  is  an  old  statement 'which 
may  still  apply  to  any  of  us,  provided 
that  we  have  some  talent  or  ability, 
“stick-to-it-iveness”,  and  a  good  teach¬ 
er.  Once  started,  don’t  quit,  for  then 
the  only  profit  that  you  will  have  for 
your  effort  is  the  knowledge  of  how  to 
quit  and  a  stronger  habit  of  quitting. 
It  is  always  too  soon  to  quit.  A  little 
more  initiative,  an  added  amount  of 
patience,  and  additional  effort  would 
probably  have  been  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  success  and  failure  in  your  musi¬ 
cal  experiences. 
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Evangeline  Revised 

Henry  W.  Longfellow  would  probably  be  a 
By  H.  Marie  Housel  bit  surprised  to  see  his  Evangeline  after  these 

Greenwood  School,  Hamilton  Township  seventh  graders  finished  with  it  ^but  he  wouldn  t 

be  disappointed. 


The  above  title  is  not  intended  piece  of  work.  This  work  involved  pa-  To  illustrate  the  way  in  which  the 
to  inrply  that  Longfellow  did  not  tient  organization,  writing,  discussion,  poem  was  rewritten,  two  lines  are  here 

know  what  he  was  about  when  he  and  re-writing.  In  the  end,  Evangeline  quoted,  followed  by  the  recast: 

wrote  his  immortal  classic.  With  due  was  revised,  and  this  is  how  we  re-  “Thus  as  they  sat,  there  were  foot- 
respect  to  that  worthy  author’s  genius,  cast  her.  The  poem  was  divided  into  steps  heard,  and  suddenly  lifted, 

a  certain  condition  in  our  school  led  parts  in  a  brief  outline  form  during  Sounded  the  wooden  latch,  and  the 


a  selected  group  of  children  to  take 
upon  their  shoulders  the  tremendous 
task  of  revising  Evangeline]  As  a  part 
of  our  remedial  reading  program,  the 
bright  readers  in  our  seventh  grade 
wished  to  contribute  their  bit  toward 
increasing  the  literary  appreciation  that 
was  lacking  in  their  less  fortunate 
reading  companions. 

Fortunately,  the  bright  group  was 
so  large  that  it  comprised  a  class  of 
its  own.  Since  there  were  no  mentally 
retarded  students  in  the  room,  it  was 
only  necessary  to  say,  now  and  then, 
“Do  you  think  the  wording  in  your 
sentence  will  be  quite  clear  to  one  who 
has  trouble  with  his  reading?”  A 
tactful  presentation  of  the  serious  prob¬ 
lem  of  retarded  readers  in  the  other 
seventh  grade  division  had  to  be  made. 
It  was  explained  that  those  pupils  lost 
out  because  of  prolonged  absences  or 
lack  of  proper  study,  so  that  now  they 
could  not  enjoy  reading  the  books  and 
selections  that  an  average  seventh 
grader  should  enjoy.  The  words  were 
too  difficult,  the  sentence  structure  too 
complicated,  and  the  thoughts  too  ma¬ 
turely  expressed  for  those  unlucky  per¬ 
sons  who  became  discouraged  over  a 
whole  page  of  such  reading  matter,  let 
alone  an  entire  volume  of  it.  Could  any¬ 
thing  be  done  to  help  them  enjoy 
Evangeline  as  it  was  enjoyed  by  this 
group  who  had  just  finished  reading 
Longfellow’s  phrasing  of  it?  Was 
there  any  possible  way  in  which  the 
tale  could  be  presented  to  them,  with¬ 
out  losing  too  much  of  the  original? 
Would  this  class  care  to  have  any  part 
in  making  the  literary  world  a  hap¬ 
pier  one  for  those,  less  fortunately 
equipped  with  reading  ability? 

Thus  challenged,  the  democratic  de¬ 
sire  to  relieve  the  burden  of  fellow 
citizens  motivated  the  high  ambition 
of  those  good  readers  to  do  a  noble 


a  class  discussion. 

To  facilitate  the  writing  of  our  story 
the  class  was  broken  up  into  as  many 
volunteer  committees  as  there  were 
topics  in  our  outline,  and  each  com¬ 
mittee  was  responsible  for  the  re¬ 
writing  of  a  certain  part  of  the  poem. 
For  Part  I  there  were  fourteen  com¬ 
mittees,  each  consisting  of  two  or  three 
members.  For  Part  II  there  were  seven 
committees  of  four  or  five  members 
each.  Each  committee  chose  its  own 
chairman,  who  in  turn  selected  the 
topic  in  the  outline  he  wished  his  com¬ 
mittee  to  use. 

The  task  of  writing  began.  Each 
committee  quietly  worked  in  its  own 
group,  the  chairman  of  each  deciding 
who  was  to  write  this  or  that  part  of 
his  topic.  As  some  committees  were 
finished  before  others,  manuscripts 
were  exchanged  for  mutual  criticism. 
Each  chairman  then  read  the  finished 
work  of  his  group  to  the  whole  class. 
After  each  reading,  class  discussion  re¬ 
sulted  in  praise,  criticisms,  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  improvement.  In  some 
cases,  it  was  necessary  to  hear  a  re¬ 
reading  of  parts  after  they  were  cor¬ 
rected  as  suggested.  Finally,  the  work 
of  each  committee  was  submitted  to  the 
teacher  for  correction  of  grammar  and 
composition. 

Then  came  the  finishing  touches.  An 
historical  introduction  was  written,  a 
vocabulary  builder  added  and  the  en¬ 
tire  material  was  typed,  mimeographed 
and  assembled.  Class  artists  drew 
maps  and  illustrations  and  designed  a 
cover  after  the  original  village  set-up 
of  Grand  Pre.  The  first  page  of  the 
booklet  bore  the  names  of  all  the  pupils 
who  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
activity,  as  well  as  a  statement  explain¬ 
ing  the  reason  for  the  booklet’s  ex¬ 
istence. 


door  swung  back  on  its  hinges.” 

“As  they  sat  by  the  fire,  they  heard 
footsteps  and  the  lifting  of  the  wooden 
latch.  The  hinged  door  swung  open.” 

Of  course,  the  rhythm  is  destroyed, 
but  the  thought  is  easier  for  the  slow 
reader  to  follow.  What  teacher  of 
literature  has  not  been  confronted  with 
the  pupil  who  begins  the  line,  “Sounded 
the  wooden  latch,”  as  if  it  were  a  new, 
detached  sentence?  And  what  teacher 
has  not  received  peculiar  answers  to 
some  of  her  questions  as  a  result  of 
improper  reading,  as  in  the  case  of 
Tony,  who  insisted  that  Evangeline 
“bored”  the  men  in  the  fields.  When  he 
was  asked  to  indicate  the  part  which 
he  felt  stated  this  fact,  Tony  read  the 
following: 

“When  in  the  harvest  heat  she  bore 
to  the  reapers  at  noontide 

Flagons  of  home-brewed  ale  .  .  .” 
To  Tony,  the  line  commencing  with 
“Flagons”  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
preceding  line. 

Because  of  the  construction  of  poetic 
lines,  inversions  of  phrases,  and  the 
like,  poetry  is  a  puzzle  to  the  slow 
reader.  Thus  it  was  with  a  certain 
amount  of  pride  that  our  seventh  grade 
authors  accepted  the  expression  of 
thanks  extended  them  by  the  other 
seventh.  They  had  succeeded  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  classic  thoroughly  enjoyable  for 
the  retarded  readers.  In  so  doing  they 
themselves  became  well  acquainted  with 
the  poem.  Moreover,  they  had  un¬ 
consciously  aroused  the  curiosity  of 
the  slow  pupils  to  the  reading  of  parts 
of  Longfellow’s  phrasing,  to  the  mu¬ 
sical  rhythm  which  one  can  better  ap¬ 
preciate  as  he  acquires  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  tale  involved.  Truly,  our 
little  seventh  graders  have  aided  Long¬ 
fellow  in  his  great  purpose  of  holding 
his  reader  spellbound! 
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LESSON  FOR  MR.  TALMADGE 

Old  vote-gettin’  Eugene  Talmadge  will  not  succeed 
himself  as  governor  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  If  we  can 
believe  what  we  read  in  the  news  magazines.  Gene  has 
only  himself  to  blame.  He  didn’t  play  the  game  right. 
For  fifteen  years  Talmadge  won  an  election  almost  any 
time  he  wished.  He  may  have  had  to  use  rabble-rousin’ 
tactics,  pose  as  a  great  man  who  suffered  for  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  talk  and  act  on  a  low  tax  policy,  and  beat  a 
drum  to  race  prejudice,  but  he  usually  won.  And,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  information,  he  accepted  the  backing  of 
monied  interests,  men  who  think  more  of  saving  a  dollar 
than  of  efficient  government,  put  things  over  as  best  he 
could — democracy  or  no  democracy- — much  like  Huey 
Lojig  got  things  done. 

And,  we  are  told,  that  is  how  Talmadge  made  his 
fatal  mistake.  Perhaps  Ellis  Arnall,  his  young  opponent, 
had  something  to  do  with  his  downfall.  But  Arnall  has 
yet  to  demonstrate  himself  a  statesman,  though  his  plat¬ 
form  was  fairly  creditable.  It  seems  that  Talmadge 
pulled  the  wrong  switch  last  fall  when  he  forced  his  hand¬ 
picked  Board  of  Regents  to  dismiss  Dean  Cocking  and 
other  outstanding  educators  from  their  positions  at  the 
University  of  Georgia.  The  charge — they  favored  teach¬ 
ing  Negroes  and  Whites  in  the  same  schools.  It  is  be¬ 
side  the  point  that  the  charges  were  denied. 

It  isn’t  particularly  pleasant  that  Old  Gene  could 
stress  “White  supremacy”  for  so  long  and  get  away  with 
it.  However,  it  is  significant  that  when  he  used  the 
State’s  proudest  educational  institution  to  emphasize  his 
prejudices,  the  voters  wouldn’t  stand  for  it.  They  saw 
the  need  for  education,  wouldn’t  permit  their  own  sys¬ 
tem  to  suffer  just  to  satisfy  Talmadge  and  his  political 
future.  Thanks  to  the  good  citizens  of  Georgia,  her  boys 
and  girls  will  continue  to  enjoy  free,  untrammeled  public 
education — without  Governor  Eugene  Talmadge.  Let 
this  he  a  lesson  to  Gene  and  all  of  his  kind  who  would 
make  public  education  a  political  football.  Thev  never 
kick  a  goal  that  way. 


Him  SHALL  /  SERVE? 

It  really  must  he  exciting  to  be  in  the  armed  services, 
the  AAC  or  the  AA  ES.  The  OP  A  has  its  attractions, 
and  W  ashington  sounds  more  alluring  than  ever  before. 
Or  do  you  yearn  for  direct  contact  w  ith  the  enemy,  fly  ing 
high  above  her  factories,  railyards.  and  docks  dropping 
bomb  after  bomb  upon  these  vital  points  as  a  bright  and 
shining  moon  looks  down  upon  your  handiwork?  What 
could  be  more  challenging  than  an  opportunity  to  take 
beach  head  after  beach  head  with  the  Marines  in  the 


Solomons  or  the  Rangers  in  France?  To  sail  the  seas 
with  the  Merchant  Marine,  to  help  supply  the  boys  with 
guns  and  food  and  more  buddies,  to  brave  the  dangerous 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific  would  be  a  thrill, 
indeed.  Or  wouldn’t  you  like  to  pound  a  rivet  in  a  ship, 
fashion  a  propellor  for  a  Fortress,  share  in  making 
Chrysler’s  billion  cartridges,  or  inspect  the  guns  for  a 
(General  Grant? 

But — have  you  heard?  Has  anyone  told  you  that 
we  would  not  be  producing  tanks  and  ships  and  armies 
and  guns  and  cartridges  without  school  teachers?  At 
least,  we  would  not  be  producing  these  things  in  quantity 
and  well.  It  is  not  trite  to  say  that  this  country  needs 
brains  as  well  as  iron  and  steel.  And  it  needs  minds 
trained  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  million  situations  in  a 
million  places.  We  shall  not  win  unless  we  have  men 
and  women  who  can  read  and  write,  who  know  mathe¬ 
matics  and  physics,  who  understand  the  history  and  the 
values  of  freedom’s  gifts  to  the  American  people.  With¬ 
out  school  teachers  we  could  accept  no  such  gifts,  would 
have  little  to  fight  for  and  nothing  after  we  finish  fight¬ 
ing.  When  the  decision  is  left  for  us  to  make,  perhaps 
we  should  hesitate  before  we  decide  how  yve  can  best 
serve  our  country. 


I  PON  THAT  ROCK  .  .  . 

Ideas  are  important.  We  live  for  them,  we  fight  for 
them,  and  yve  die  for  them.  But  ideas  require  exercise 
and  application  if  they  are  to  be  strong  and  vigorous. 
So  it  is  with  the  idea  of  democracy  .  We  must  use  it 
today  if  it  is  to  be  adequate  to  cope  with  the  problems 
of  tomorroyv  when  the  shooting  ceases  and  the  smoke 
clears  away.  But  the  problems  of  tomorrow  will  not  be 
solved  unless  yve  face  bravely  the  obstacles  of  today. 

We  face  the  obstacles  of  today  when  we  define  our 
political,  social  and  economic  problems,  and  set  about 
to  solve  them  in  democracy’s  yvay.  Democracy’s  way 
throughout  the  history  of  this  country  has  been  discus¬ 
sion:  where  men  and  yvomen  combine  their  resources, 
their  experiences,  and  work  out  solutions  to  our  many 
public  problems.  These  problems  are  our  enemies  at 
home  and  must  be  solved  at  home. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  said  only  recently,  “Let  us  never  forget  that  free, 
frank  and  bold  discussion  is  the  very  life  of  this  kind  of 
government.  Upon  that  rock  the  Founding  Fathers  built 
this  society.” 

Neyy  Jersey  teachers  yvill  recognize  the  truth  of  the 
above;  they  realized  its  import  long  ago.  They  began 
to  put  it  into  active  practice  among  the  adults  of  the  State 
during  the  past  month — and  in  other  ways  before  that 
time.  They  anticipated  the  increasing  need  for  retaining 
free  speech  through  public  discussion —long  before  the 
recent  establishment  of  this  function  under  the  Office  of 
War  Information  in  Washington.  As  usual.  New  Jersey 
leads  the  nation  with  her  Democratic  Discussions.  And 
it  is  because  her  teachers  have  made  it  so. 
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How  Can  We  Help  People 
Mcike  a  Satisfactory  Living 
During  War  and  Peace? 


m 


frilE  v>AR  will  not  last  forever.  When 
I  it  does  terminate,  war  industries  will 
become  civilian  industries  and  war 
workers  will  become  civilian  workers. 
Millions  of  demobilized  men  will  be 
thrown  on  the  labor  market.  In  the 
meantime,  women  will  have  learned  to 
do  men’s  work  and  they  will  compete 
with  men  for  jobs  in  civilian  indus¬ 
tries.  It  is  doubtful  that  present  wage 
standards  w  ill  continue.  Re-education 
and  re-training  are  necessary  today. 
They  will  become  increasingly  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  future.  This  problem  be¬ 
comes  more  important  as  the  days  roll 
by. 

A  high  percentage  of  American  peo¬ 
ple  have  never  enjoyed  a  subsistence 
wage.  Those  who  live  more  comfort¬ 
ably  are  not  sure  just  how  long  they 
can  continue  to  do  so.  Workers  must 
be  flexible  and  adaptable  to  meet  the 
ever-changing  needs  of  business  and 
industry.  Occupations  come  and  go, 
as  does  war  and  its  influence  upon  em¬ 
ployment. 

Even  able  youth  who  attend  schools 
and  colleges  often  find  themselves  un¬ 
able  to  locate  satisfactorily,  if  at  all. 
Employers  complain  that  they  have 
jobs  but  no  one  qualified  to  fill  them, 
^ar  industries  compete  with  one  an¬ 
other  for  skilled  workers.  Govern¬ 
ment  offices  cry  for  office  workers  and 
good  administrators.  Young  men  and 
women  decry  their  public  education 
as  of  little  value,  and  the  NY  A  and 
the  CCC  have  been  created,  not  only 
to  relieve  unemployment,  but  to  train 
young  men  and  women  in  desirable 
work  habits  and  skills. 

That  the  task  of  training  or  re¬ 
training  15,000,000  Americans  for 
peacetime  jobs  following  their  release 
from  the  armed  forces  and  war  indus¬ 
tries  at  the  end  of  the  war  can  be 
completed  successfully  if  the  work  is 


started  now,  is  the  conclusion  reached 
by  the  Commission  on  Post-War  Train¬ 
ing  and  Adjustment  of  the  Institute  of 
Adult  Education,  as  reported  in  the 
publication  of  their  findings.  “Post- 
War  Training  and  Adjustment.”  The 
effort,  the  Commission  believes,  should 
be  carried  on  chiefly  by  individual 
(■()mmunities,  with  the  public  schools 
as  the  focal  points  for  activity.  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  will  be  necessary  to  con¬ 
duct  the  program,  and  both  Washing¬ 
ton  and  the  state  governments  must 
play  a  part  in  the  program,  which  will 
be  primarily  local  in  character. 

Three  chief  groups  need  help  in  the 
post-war  period — men  and  women  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  armed  services,  dis¬ 
placed  war  workers,  and  the  war-dis- 
ahled.  The  latter  will  include  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  industrial  accidents  and  civilian 
defense  efforts,  as  well  as  those  injured 
in  battle.  At  least  29,000,000  Ameri¬ 
cans  will  be  in  the  armed  forces  or  in 
war  plants,  and  when  peace  comes, 
from  15.000,000  to  20,000,000  will  be 
in  a  process  of  economic  and  social 
change. 

The  most  emphatic  note  in  the  report 
is  that  struck  repeatedly  on  behalf  of 
local,  as  opposed  to  national,  control 
of  post-war  training.  While  the  public 
schools  are  represented  as  the  most 
convenient  and  most  commonly  found 
centers  through  which  the  work  can 
be  organized,  all  community  agencies 
that  can  be  employed  in  training  and 


guidance  -labor  unions,  libraries,  so¬ 
cial  work  agencies,  universities,  et 
cetera — should  be  active  in  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

This  is  the  background  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  Discussion  Outline  for  Democratic 
Discussions,  released  this  month. 

All  teachers  are  encouraged  to  bring 
this  series  of  Democratic  Discussions 
to  groups  of  friends,  neighbors,  or  to 
civic  and  community  organizations. 
This  project  of  the  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  is  teacher  origin¬ 
ated,  teacher  sponsored,  teacher  sup¬ 
ported.  Teacher  leaders  alone  can 
make  it  succeed. 

The  Committee  on  Long  Time  Plan¬ 
ning  has  prepared  a  Handbook  For 
Associates  and  one  complete  Discussion 
Outline  covering  each  of  the  five  topics 
selected  for  this  year.  Each  Discussion 
Outline  contains  suggestions  for  ar¬ 
ranging  the  meeting,  duplicate  copies 
of  pertinent  quotations  on  the  subject, 
an  “icebreaker”  to  get  the  discussion 
started,  related  questions,  and  a  bibli¬ 
ography. 

The  Handbook  explains  Democratic 
Discussions  in  detail,  and  includes  sug¬ 
gestions  for  organizing  adult  groups 
and  carrying  on  group  discussion. 
Teachers  will  find  it  easy  to  become  a 
part  of  this  state-wide  discussion  move¬ 
ment.  Use  the  coupon  below  to  request 
the  Handbook  and  the  first  Discussion 
Outline.  They  are  yours  for  the  asking. 


Director,  Democratic  Discussions 
New  Jersey  Education  Association 
2(X)  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

I  am  considering  the  possibility  of  participating  as  an  Associate  of 
Democratic  Discussions.  1 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  the  Handbook  for  Associates  ' 
and  the  Discussion  Outline  covering  the  topic,  “How  Can  We  Retain  the  ! 
Values  of  Family  Life  During  Wartime?”  j 

\ 

Name . 

Position .  ^ 

School . . . !! .  .  ^ 

Address .  l 


w 
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There  is  a  crying  need  at  this  time 
for  educators  to  open  a  “second 
front”  in  the  schools,  so  that  con¬ 
sumers  may  be  prepared  to  take  a  more 
:  intelligent  part  in  our  war  economy. 

!  The  shortages  of  consumer  goods  now 

I  confronting  us,  and  soon  to  confront 

[  us  to  an  even  greater  degree,  plus  de- 

f  creases  in  real  wages  which  war  in¬ 

evitably  brings,  makes  some  form  of 
consumer  training  imperative.  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  consumer  education  should  be 
»  formalized  and  receive  a  definite  place 

^  in  the  school  program. 

There  are  a  number  of  different 
phases  of  consumption  to  be  stressed 
in  this  program  of  education.  An  im¬ 
portant  one  is  educating  the  people  to 


"FIGHTING  POWER 
for  Schools  at  War 

As  if  tailor-made  for  the  job,  the  Milton 
Bradley  “Save  and  Serve”  poster  set 
fits  right  into  the  program  to  teach 
grade  pupils  practical  wartime  patri¬ 
otism.  In  simple  rhythm  text  and  out¬ 
line  drawings  for  coloring,  the  posters 
cover  scrap  salvage,  war  stamps.  Vic¬ 
tory  gardens,  etc. 

COMPLETE  SET — 12  posters  printed 
in  hektograph  (duplicating)  ink,  each 
making  50  or  more  clear  copies,  only 
50c  postpaid. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Mass. 

I - 1 

Dept.  J2,  MILTON  BRADLEY  CO. 

I  Springfield,  Mass.  I 

I  Enclosed  is  50c,  send  at  once  your  "Save  ' 
I  and  Serve”  poster  set.  I 

j  Name _  ' 

I  Address _  I 

I  C/V> _ State _  I 


Inflation  Is  Easy 

“Price  control  is  primarily  dependent  upon  the  self-control  of  con¬ 


sumers.  Here  is  where  the  school 
the  needs  of  the  times.” 

Murray  Banks,  Elizabeth 
and  Helen  Steelman, 
Pleasantville 

do  without  materials  to  which  we  are 
accustomed.  These  are  the  materials  of 
which  there  will  be  an  actual  stoppage. 
Under  this  heading  would  come  the  use 
of  rubber,  metals,  and  the  restrictions 
on  silk  and  nylon  which  are  being 
felt  so  keenly  by  stocking-wearers. 

Price  control  is  primarily  dependent 
upon  the  self-control  of  consumers. 
Unless  catastrophic  price  rises  are  to 
be  forced  upon  family  and  country, 
consumers  must  begin  today  to  learn 
what  they  can  do  to  make  price  control 
work.  Consumers  who  manage  and 
spend  the  nation’s  income  can  either 
puncture  or  stabilize  the  price  ceilings. 
Only  if  consumers  understand  the  need, 
are  alert  to  the  law,  and  are  willing  to 
cooperate,  can  a  skyrocketing  rise  in 
our  cost  of  living  be  averted.  Neither 
the  government  alone,  nor  consumers 
alone  can  do  the  job,  but  the  two  work¬ 
ing  together  can  conquer  the  greatest 
domestic  threat  to  our  security  today. 
Here  is  where  the  school  can  play  a  real 
part  in  promoting  truly  functional  con¬ 
sumer  education  in  line  with  the  vital 
needs  of  the  times. 

It’s  easy  to  have  inflation.  All  we 
need  do  is  to  pay  no  heed  to  warnings, 
and  we’ll  discover  the  meaning  of  the 
words  “disorganization  and  anarchy.” 
The  cost  of  living  went  up  17^-^  per 
cent  between  September,  1939,  and 
May  18,  1942 — the  latter  representing 
the  date  the  over-all  price  “freeze”  was 
established.  The  momentum  of  the  rise 
was  increasing  as  the  move  went  on; 
the  factors  behind  the  spiral  were  be¬ 
coming  more  compelling;  something 
had  to  be  done. 

But  more  fixing  of  prices  and  a 
threat  to  send  us  to  jail  if  we  don’t 
obey,  won’t  work.  Already,  the  ceil¬ 
ings  are  cracking  here  and  there,  and 
the  experiment  is  but  a  few  months 
old.  The  administration  of  price  con¬ 
trol  is  an  almost  unbelievably  complex 
job.  Great  education,  patience  and 
enthusiasm  are  essential. 

Consumer  education  in  a  war  ec¬ 
onomy  should  not  only  emphasize  pri¬ 
vation,  it  should  introduce  compensat¬ 
ing  factors  as  well.  If  buying  methods 
of  individuals  were  as  well  developed 
as  production  and  distribution  meth- 


can  play  a  real  part  in  line  with 


uds,  the  purchasing  power  of  our  in¬ 
comes  could  be  increased  25  per  cent. 

We  must  educate  against  “scare  buy¬ 
ing”  and  hoarding.  The  inherent 
tendency  to  want  to  purchase  an  article 
because  its  purchase  will  soon  be  im¬ 
possible  is  strong,  and  must  be  counter¬ 
acted  by  intelligent  analysis  of  the  facts 
of  the  case.  Manufacturers  are  look¬ 
ing  for  substitutes,  and  deserve  the 
encouragement  of  the  public  in  this 
search. 

An  important  phase  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  woidd  deal  with  methods  of  com¬ 
bating  waste,  which  characterizes  so 
much  of  American  enterprise.  There 
is  a  vast  need  for  elimination  of  waste 
in  our  schools  themselves.  We  waste 
too  much  material  in  useless  “busy” 
work,  in  writing  our  rote  answers  to 
({uestions.  We  throw  away  unused  pa¬ 
per;  we  duplicate  too  much  unneces¬ 
sary  material.  We  use  all  supplies  too 
wantonly,  and  waste  often  goes  beyond 
materials  and  equipment. 

We  must  reeducate  a  public  to  buy 
less  goods — a  public  which  has  always 
bought  to  the  full  limit  of  its  income. 
We  must  put  across  the  idea  that  the 
more  we  are  compelled  to  buv  war 
bonds,  the  less  chance  there  is  for  in¬ 
flation;  the  less  goods  we  buy,  the 
less  prices  will  rise  disproportionately, 
and  the  more  money  will  be  available 
for  military  purposes.  An  intelligent, 
properly  educated  consumer  public  will 
be  more  willing  to  have  consumption 
curtailed  when  they  understand  the 
necessity  for  it. 

The  school  must  be  quick  to  make 
the  necessary  adjustments  in  its  edu¬ 
cational  framework,  if  the  consumer  is 
to  be  adequately  prepared  to  take  his 
place  in  a  war  economy.  The  old-time 
emphasis  on  consumer  education  must 
give  way  to  a  newer  and  more  dynamic 
emphasis  upon  education  for  economic 
well-heing  in  a  war  era. 

If  we  can  educate  the  consumer  pub¬ 
lic  not  only  to  the  idea  of  privation 
of  certain  materials.*  but  also  to  the 
adoption  of  substitutes,  and  to  habits 
of  conserving  materials  now  owned  or 
still  available,  we  shall  have  gone  far 
beyond  the  immediate  release  of  ma¬ 
terials  for  military,  rather  than  civilian 
purposes.  We  shall  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  conservation-minded, 
intelligent  buying  public  which  will 
carry  over  into  post-war  economy,  and 
we  shall  profit  immeasurably  thereby. 
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Streamlined  Textbooks 
Can  Speed  Up  Your  Program 

Algebra  in  Easy  Steps,  by  Stein 

Published  June,  1942.  Different  from  the 
traditional  algebra  because  of 
—  Individualized  assignments 
—  Automatic  testing  program 
—  Wealth  of  practice  material 
—  New  method  of  problem-solving 

Enjoying  English,  by  Wolfe  &Geyer 

High-school  English  that’s  easy  to  teach  be¬ 
cause  of 

—  The  unique  Experience  Theme 
—  Plenty  of  practice  material  on  grammar 
and  usage 

—  Richly  helpful  Teacher  Aids 

Democracy  in  America,  by  Muthard, 

Hfutings,  Gosnell 

An  especially  timely  high-school  civics  text 
because  of 
— 1942  revision 

—  Positive  emphasis  on  the  benefits  of 
democracy 

—  Suitability  for  the  New  Jersey  Problems  of 
Democracy  course 

NEWSON  &  COMPANY 

72  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 

Publishers  of  Better  Schoolbooks 

The  Results  Show  the  Difference 


New  Books  for  the  Greatest  of  “Freedoms” 

SOUND  THINKING 

Reading 

FINDING  NEW  TRAILS— Grade  4 
EXPLORING  NEW  TRAILS— Grade  5 
TRAVELING  NEW  TRAILS— Grade  6 
DRIVING  THE  READING  ROAD— Grade  7 
PROGRESS  ON  READING  ROADS— Grade  8 

Gnidance 

STUDY  GUIDANCE 

First  Aid 

FIRST-AID  TRAINING 

Economics 

ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  OF  TODAY 

Science 

NEW  LEARNING  GUIDE  IN  BIOLOGY 
CHEMISTRY  GUIDE  AND  LABORATORY 
EXERCISES 

Further  Information  Furnished  Upon  Request. 

LYONS  &  CARNAHAN 

76NINTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


BRITANNICA  ANNOUNCES  A  NEW  ATLAS— THE  WORLD  BETWEEN  TWO  COVERS ! 


^126  NEW  COMPLETE  MAPS 
IN  FULL  COLOR 

if  QUICK  LOCATION  OF  EVERY 
PLACE  IN  THE  WORLD 

if  COMPLETE  SUMMARIES  OF 
WORLD  TRADE  AND  RESOURCES 

if  GEOGRAPHICAL  STATISTICS 
CHARTED  AND  COMPARED 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica  has  turned 
all  its  resourcefulness  to  the  publishing 
of  a  new,  comprehensive  World  Atlas. 
It  combines  complete  information  with 
simple  presentation  to  be  of  maximum 
value  for  reference  work. 

Large  new  maps  (over  12x16  inches). 
Every  country  and  political  subdivision 
in  the  world.  Effectively  colored  for 
quick  reference.  Clearly  marked.  Com¬ 
pletely  indexed,  with  100,000  entries. 

2546  tables  give  easy-to-use  world 
statistics  covering  natural  resources,  pro¬ 
duction,  trade  and  other  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation.  All  comparisons  are  made  in 
American  equivalents  (dollars,  tons, 
feet,  etc.)  to  be  grasped  quickly. 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  World 
Atlas  is  a  complete  atlas  —  done  in  the 
Britannica  tradition.  Handsomely 


bound.  Tough  and  durable  for  hard  use. 
It  has  been  printed  in  limited  quantities. 
Write  for  complete  information.  Send 
the  coupon  right  away. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 

WORLD  ATLAS 


INCYCLOPAIDIA  MITANNICA,  INC. 

20  North  Woehor  Drhro  fDopf.  MJJ,  CMea90 
PImm  mimJ  mo  eomploto  tr.formatlon  on  tho 
Encyelopaodia  Britannica  World  Atlas.  No  obli¬ 
gation,  of  courso. 
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FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAT 


Retired  Teachers  Meet 

The  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  Society  of  Re¬ 
tired  Teachers  was  held  at 
New’ark  on  October  15,  with  ; 
a  large  proportion  of  the 
2,000  members  of  the  Society 
in  attendance.  John  A.  Wood, 
.Ird,  Secretary  of  the  Teach¬ 
ers’  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund,  and  Teresa  Wilson  of  j 
St.  John’s  School  (Mountain 
Lakes)  were  the  speakers. 

Following  a  luncheon,  the 
reports  of  the  otlicers  and 
committees  showed  the  or¬ 
ganization  to  be  prosperous  in 
finances  and  membership. 

It  was  found  that  the  old¬ 
est  living  New  Jersey  teacher 
is  Eunice  McLeod,  97,  New¬ 
ark,  retired  39  years  ago;  sec¬ 
ond  oldest — Emma  Johnson,  i 
93,  Rahway,  retired  40  years  ■ 
ago. 


To  Force  Many 
Teachers  to  Quit 

All  teachers  and  other  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Newark  Boaid 
of  Education  must  retire  at 
age  65  on  and  after  July  1. 
1947,  if  a  retirement  sched¬ 
ule  recommended  by  Super¬ 
intendent  Rolfe  is  approved 
by  the  board,  as  it  seems 
likely  to  be. 

Under  the  retirement  plan 
older  teachers  and  employees 
would  be  forced  out  gradu¬ 
ally,  those  of  69  or  older  retir¬ 
ing  in  1943,  those  of  68  go¬ 
ing  in  1944,  those  of  67  leav¬ 
ing  in  1945,  those  of  66  be¬ 
ing  forced  out  in  1946,  and 
all  persons  of  65  retiring  in 
1947  and  each  year  there¬ 
after. 


Dr.  Claude  C.  Row  iiian.  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  sociology, 
has  been  named  acting  dean 
of  men  at  Temple  University, 
it  has  been  announced  by 
Dr.  Robert  L.  Johnson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University.  He 
replaces  Dr.  J.  Conrad  Seeg- 
ers,  who  has  become  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Oak  Lane 
Country  Day  School  and 
chairman  of  the  elementary 
education  departments  of 
Teachers  College. 

Administrator  of  Temple’s 
extra  -  mural  division.  Dr. 
Bowman  is  the  author  of  “The 
College  Professor  in  America” 
and  co-author  of  “Sociolog¬ 
ical  Foundations  of  Educa¬ 
tion.”  He  is  a  member  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  the 
American  Sociological  Society. 


Commando  tactics  have  been 
instituted  at  Eastside  High 
School.  Paterson,  in  the  boys’ 
physical  education  class  taught 
by  Henry  Rumana. 


Crehan  Elected 
Pension  Fund  Trustee 

Frederick  J.  Crehan,  Vice  j 
Principal  at  Columbia  High 
School  of  South  Orange  and  ! 
Maplewood,  is  the  new  mem-  1 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  ! 
of  the  Teachers’  Pension  and  ] 
Annuity  Fund.  Mr.  Crehan 
came  to  New  Jersey  in  1921,  , 
headed  the  mathematics  de¬ 
partment  at  Columbia  High 
School  before  becoming  vice 
principal;  he  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  nominating  and 
resolutions  committees  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Association  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  Teachers,  treasurer  of 
the  New  Jersey  Secondary 
School  Teachers’  Association, 
is  a  past  commander  of  the 
South  Orange  Post  of  the 
American  Legion,  is  married 
and  has  two  children. 


Howard  D.  White,  Assistant 
State  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  recently  stated  that 
school  boards  in  large  cities 
and  towns  of  New  Jersey  ! 
have  drained  the  teaching  ' 
ranks  of  small  communities 
to  such  an  extent  that  some  ' 
rural  schools  are  threatened  i 
with  closing. 

I  The  Newark  Board  of  Edu-  i 
cation  announces  the  opening  | 
I  of  week-end  training  classes  ! 
in  Machine  Tool  Operations  ' 
and  Radio  and  Electrical 
Testing  for  high  school  boys  , 
I  and  girls.  The  classes  are  held 
at  Central  High  School. 

Miss  Lelia  Brown,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Jersey  Ed¬ 
ucation  Association;  Mrs. 
Charles  Maddock,  President 
of  the  Federation  of  Wom- 
i  en’s  Clubs;  and  Mrs.  Leonard 
i  G.  Twitchell,  State  President 
:  of  the  New  Jersey  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers  have 
been  appointed  a  sub-commit¬ 
tee  to  the  State  Salvage  Com- 
!  mittee. 

'  Plans  are  being  formulated 
i  for  the  duties  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  and  members  of  the 
three  organizations  will  be 
1  appointed  to  prepare  and  give 
talks  before  the  various 
groups  as  to  just  what  to 
^  salvage. 

Collections  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Municipal  De¬ 
fense  Councils. 

An  acute  shortage  of  teach¬ 
ers  at  the  end  of  the  war 
;  was  forecast  by  Dean  E. 
George  Payne  of  the  New 
York  University  School  of 
Education  in  his  annual  re¬ 
port  to  Chancellor  Harry 
Woodburn  Chase. 


Additional  Position  Changes 


Morris  County 

Horhiinay  T oitnshi p  -Thomas 
K.  Baliman  is  supervising  prin- 
«'ipal.  replacing  Dennis  B. 
O’Brien. 

J.  I'rdang  is  principal  of  Hi¬ 
bernia  Klementary  .S-liool,  re¬ 
placing  Thomas  F.  Baliman. 
Catherine  M.  Burke  is  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Marcella  Klementary 
.School,  replacing  Grace  K. 
Kagles. 

Morris  To.toship  Malcolm  I’. 
Kohertson  is  supervising  prin¬ 
cipal.  .Mr.  Robertson  was 
formerly  acting  -upervising 
principal. 


Morrisioit  n — .^nna  M.  Acker¬ 
man  is  principal  of  South 
.'street  School,  replacing  George 
Kiser. 

Mt.  Arlington  Boro Jeff 
Goeger  is  principal  of  the  ele- 
mentarv  school,  replacing  Mrs. 
K.  Beliis. 

Mt.  Olife  Township  —  Mrs. 
Rolrerta  (ierard  i«  principal  of 
the  Biicld  Lake  School,  replac¬ 
ing  Howard  Morris.  Jr. 

If  hurton  Boro — C.  I'.  Dengler 
is  su|«ervising  principal,  re¬ 
placing  Viilliam  J.  Keller. 


Magnolia  tearhers  recently 
honored  Olivia  F.  Richman, 
Camden  County  helping 
teacher,  at  a  testimonial  din-  j 
ner.  They  presented  Miss  ' 
Richman  with  a  gift  of  silver  1 
in  appreciation  for  her  20 
years’  service  to  the  Magnolia 
school. 

Rita  M.  Burns,  chairman 
of  the  Concert  Committee  of 
the  Teachers’  Association  of 
Jersey  City,  announces  to  its 
many  patrons  that  the  Fifth 
Subscription  Concert  Series 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Scholar- 
j  ship  Fund  will  include  many 
;  artists  famous  the  world  over. 

!  Fray  and  Braggiotti,  famous 
'  piano  duo,  will  be  the  first 
;  presentation  in  the  new  sea- 
I  son  at  Henry  Snyder  High 
School  on  Tuesday,  Decem¬ 
ber  15.  1942,  at  8:30  p.  m. 

Wartime  courses  in  first 
aid,  home  nursing,  nutrition 
and  canteen  service  have  been 
added  to  the  curriculum  of 
the  Camden  public  evening 
school. 

Keeping  abreast  of  the  cur- 
;  rent  situation  and  reflecting 
I  the  spirit  of  the  times  will 
I  be  the  project  of  the  news 
I  magazine,  “The  Nutshell,” 
Moorestown  High  School  pub- 
;  lication  which  will  make  its 
I  first  appearance  November  2. 
j  Entrance  age  for  students 
I  at  Camden  County  Vocational 
1  School,  Pennsauken,  has  been 
lowered  from  16  to  14,  be- 
I  cause  of  the  demand  for  skill- 
1  ed  labor  by  war  indu.stry. 

I  Elizabeth  —  The  Board  of 
1  Works  approved  use  of  "Scott 
Park,  opposite  city  hall,  for 
training  high  school  seniors 
in  Commando  tactics.  ’The  re¬ 
quest  was  made  by  School 
Superintendent  Cheney,  who 
said  “toughening  up”  exer¬ 
cises  are  needed  to  prepare 
I  hoys  for  military  service. 

High  and  junior  high  school 
hours  in  the  industrial  areas 
of  the  state  were  staggered 


beginning  on  October  5.  Open¬ 
ing  and  closing  of  large  stores 
and  office  buildings  at  later 
hours  started  October  12. 
Plans  for  the  changes  have 
been  wor  ked  out  by  Governor 
Edison's  War  Transportation 
Committee,  headed  by  Arnold 
H.  Vey,  traffic  engineer  of 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Depart¬ 
ment. 

The  new  officers  of  the 
Ocean  County  Principals’ 
Council  are :  President, 
Thelma  Atkinson;  1st  Vice 
President,  James  Johnson;  2d 
Vice  President,  Gertrude  Up- 
degraff;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Olga 
Clement,  and  Treasurer,  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Marvin.  The  Council 
is  organized  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  committees  and  chair¬ 
men:  Publicity,  G.  Harold  An¬ 
trim;  Professional  Study,  Mrs. 
Ella  G.  Clarke;  Visiting,  Mrs. 
Sarah  B.  Hernberg;  Testing, 
Carl  M.  Bair;  History,  Sue 
A.  Salmons;  Records  and  Re¬ 
ports,  Mrs.  Ella  M.  Burdge; 
Legislative.  Carl  M.  Bair; 
Exhibit,  Mrs.  .Marie  Pomeroy; 
Music,  George  B.  Francis,  and 
Program,  Joseph  Clayton. 

Joel  W.  Hofstead.  a  pres¬ 
ent  member  of  the  Delegate 
Assembly,  is  principal  of  Oak- 
wood  Avenue  School.  Orange. 
Previously  Mr.  Hofstead  was 
department  head  in  Social 
Science  at  Orange  High 
School,  and  prior  to  that  prin¬ 
cipal  of  high  schools  in  New 
Hampshire.  Vermont  and  Con¬ 
necticut.  Mr.  Hofstead  re¬ 
ceived  his  degree  from  Col¬ 
gate  University  and  did  gradu¬ 
ate  work  at  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire.  University 
of  Vermont,  and  Montclair 
State  Teachers  College. 

Preliminary  M'ork  on  the 
formation  of  a  high  school 
victory  corps  recently  got 
under  way  at  Pompton  Lakes. 
William  H.  Flaharty,  super¬ 
vising  principal,  ha-  appointed 
his  faculty  committee. 
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oi  ScaAojU^  OoUahA  ? 

IN  EITHER  EVENT  YOU  NEED 

HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 

To  make  your  books.  Now  In  Use,  last  longer 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS,  P.  O.  Box  1929 


Association  of  Mathematics 
Teachers  of  New  Jersey 

President, 

Florence  Gorcens,  Elizabeth 

ANNUAL  NOVEMBER  MEETINr. 
November  21,  1942 

Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York  City 

General  Chairman, 

Hubert  B.  Risincer,  East  Orange 

10:30 — 12:00 — Section  Meetings 

1.  College  and  Senior  High  School 
Prof.  Virgil  Mallory,  Dr.  Am¬ 
anda  Loughren,  Co-Chairmen 

2.  Junior  High  School 

Miss  Mary  Rogers,  Chairman 

12:30 — Luncheon  and  Speaker 
Dr.  D.  R.  Davis,  Chairman  of 
Luncheon  Program 


New  Jersey  Association  for 
Health  and  Physical  Education 

Mid-Winter  Convention 
Friday,  Dec.  11  Essex  House,  Newark 

Morning  Program — Embraces  the  visi¬ 
tation  of  schools 

Business  Meeting 

Secondary  schools  pupil  demon¬ 
stration  by  girls  and  boys. 


Luncheon  Meeting — Speakers: 

Dr.  Jay  B.  Nash,  President,  The 
American  Association  for  Health. 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation 
Dr.  Frederick  W.  Maroney,  M.l)., 
Brooklyn  College.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Section  Meetings— Topics  will  relate 
definitely  to  the  convention  theme: 
An  Overview  of  I  he  Activities 
Program  of  Physical  Education 

Afternoon  Program — Demonstration  of 
Mexican  and  Spanish  Dances  by  the 
Panzer  College  Dance  Group  of  East 
Orange 

Program  Chairman. 

John  N.  Richards.  Newark 


National  BiisineRs  Teachers 
Association  Plans  for 
Annual  Convention 

“Business  Education  Realities  in  War 
and  P(»st  War”  has  been  annoutjced  h\ 
Paul  S.  Lomax,  President  of  N.  B.  T. 
A.,  as  the  general  theme  of  the  1942 
convention  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Statler  in  Detroit  on  Monday,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesrlay,  December  2J».  29  ami 
30.  _ _ 


A.V.A.  to  Meet  in  Toledo 

Planned  as  a  direct  aid  to  promotion 
of  the  war  effort,  the  annual  conven- 


FUNDS  FOR  WAR  BENEFITS! 

Easy  to  raise  with  plays,  minstrels,  etc. 


DENISON’S 


•Impi*  ratartainiiMBla  V 
for  both  Jannilw  and  w 
■dnlta.  Donlaoa’i  play*  1 

ar*  prodoead  ararywhor*' 

—  famoaa  for  M  yaara. 
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matie  ehiba  and  lodaaa. 
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are  willing — If  you 
WILL  give  us  the  chance  to 
WIX  your  approval  with 

RADEMAEKERS 

LIBRARY  BINDERS  A  BOOKSELLERS 
.Newark,  N.  J.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


CThe  musical  Autograph  aAlbum 

By  MOUTZ  E.  S^WARZ 
formerly  Director  of  Vocal  Uualc 
Public  Schools  of  Jersey  City 
A  novelty;  a  gift  book;  It  brings  out  many  points 
in  Musical  Theory,  Harmony,  and  Porm.  Hie 
Ideal  Xmas  present  for  student  or  professional. 
PRICE  $I.S5 

HARMONY  MUSIC  SHOP,  Agent 

.11  E.  P.VLISADE  AVE..  ENGLEWOOD,  N.  J. 


lion  of  the  American  Vocational  Asso¬ 
ciation*  will  be  held  in  Toledo,  Ohio, 
December  2  to  5,  1942.  Manpower, 
pre-induction  training.  High  School 
Victory  Corps,  and  other  war  needs 
will  be  stressed  by  representatives  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  war  industries,  and  the  schools. 
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IN  Al'UUST,  1939,  the  Princeton  Sur¬ 
veys,  wishing  to  make  a  study  of 
school  finance,  requested  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  and  the  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  to  designate  com¬ 
mittees  to  meet  with  the  Princeton 
Surveys  for  the  purpose  of: 

(1)  Offering  needed  technical  ad¬ 
vice  on  educational  functions  and  poli¬ 
cies  as  questions  arose,  and  facilitat¬ 
ing  the  collection  of  needed  data; 

(2)  Keeping  the  interested  school 
people  of  the  State  informed  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  study; 

(3)  Cooperating  in  moulding  a  sound 
program  which  would  be  satisfactory 
to  a  majority  of  the  educators  of  the 
State. 

The  presentation  in  1940  of  a  ten¬ 
tative  formula  for  State  Aid  showed 
the  need  for  more  complete  and  cor¬ 
rect  data.  During  the  next  two  years 
the  Princeton  Surveys  analyzed  such 
data  secured  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
of  school  administrations  and  present¬ 
ed  in  April,  1942,  a  more  complete 
plan  for  the  equalization  of  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  in  New  Jersey. 

The  State  Aid  plan  proposed  is 
based  u]>on  the  equalization  principle 
and  requires  State  support  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  program  of  education  in  every 
school  district.  The  plan  embodies  the 
following  features: 

(1)  A  Foundation  Program  which 
is  the  cost  of  the  uniform  minimum 
program  of  education  defined  by 
formula. 

(2)  A  Local  Share  defined  as  a  uni¬ 
form  rate  on  local  assessed  valuation, 
actual  or  equalized. 

(3)  Participation  Aid,  defined  as 
a  fixed  percentage  of  the  Foundation 
Program,  to  be  contributed  by  the 
State. 

(4)  Equalization  Aid,  defined  as 
the  Foundation  Program  less  the  sum 
of  the  Local  Share  and  the  Participa¬ 
tion  Aid.  Thus. 

Local  Share  plus  Participation  Aid 
plus  Equalization  Aid  equals  Founda¬ 
tion  Program. 

Since  this  is  a  financing  plan  no 
mention  is  made  of  State  educational 
.policy  which  it  might  be  desirable  to 
include  in  a  companion  measure. 

As  it  would  be  unwieldy  and  edu¬ 
cationally  unsound  to  define  the  cost 


By  John  H.  Hosshart,  Chairman 

of  the  Foundation  Program  according 
to  a  fixed  educational  offering,  the  cost 
is  estimated  from  the  cost  of  certain 
instructional  and  administrative  stand¬ 
ards.  The  program  actually  taught  is 
not  specified. 

The  Cost  of  the  Foundation  Prog^ram 

The  steps  in  estimating  the  cost  of 
the  Foundation  Program  are  listed  as 
follows: 

(1)  Teacher  Allotment.  A  number 
of  teachers  is  allotted  for  each  district 
based  on  pupil-teacher  ratios  which 
vary  with  the  size  of  the  school  and 
differ  for  elementary  and  high  schools. 

(2)  Salary  Schedule.  A  single  sal¬ 
ary  schedule  is  assumed  for  Founda¬ 
tion  Program  Purposes.  This  schedule 
takes  into  account  the  training  and 
experience  of  teachers  and  the  living 
costs  in  different  regions. 

(3)  Average  Salary.  'I'he  average 
salary  for  teachers  actually  employed 
in  a  given  district  is  computed,  in 
accordance  with  the  salary  schedule 
already  assumed,  from  the  training  and 
experience  of  the  teachers  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  and  from  the  location  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  The  location  of  the  district  is 
a  factor  introduced  to  give  considera¬ 
tion  to  regional  variations  in  salary 
levels. 

(4)  Instructional  Cost.  The  Teacher 
Allotment  multiplied  by  the  Average 
Salary  equals  the  Instructional  Cost. 

(5)  Administrative  Cost.  To  the 
Instructional  Cost  is  added  about  one- 
third  for  administration  and  other 
costs. 

(6)  Transportation  Costs.  In  this 
proposed  program  is  included  the  ap¬ 
proved  transportation  cost  as  now  de¬ 
termined. 

(7)  Other  leatures.  The  many  spe¬ 
cial  services  for  which  State  Aid  is 
not  given  in  this  plan,  such  as  psychi¬ 
atric  service,  are  treated  as  extra  activi¬ 
ties  to  be  encouraged  by  the  State  but 
not  to  be  included  in  the  minimum 
program  which  the  State  will  guar¬ 
antee.  The  cost  of  such  special 
services  is  estimated  and  additional 
aid  may  be  granted  at  the  same  per¬ 
centage  of  cost  as  is  used  in  fix¬ 
ing  Participation  Aid.  The  result 
is  that  these  features  are  treated  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  as  at  present  though 


ihe  j)**r«'eiilage  of  cost  mav  l>e  dif¬ 
ferent. 

(8)  Transferred  Pupils  and  Regional 
Schools.  For  schools  receiving  pupils 
under  contract  from  other  districts, 
or  for  regional  schools,  a  computa¬ 
tion  of  Foundation  Program  is  made 
precisely  as  if  the  schools  were  a  sep¬ 
arate  school  district,  excluding  trans¬ 
portation  cost.  The  cost  so  deter¬ 
mined  is  then  apportioned  among  the 
home  district  and  the  several  sending 
districts  in  proportion  to  A.  D.  A.  The 
apportioned  amount  is  included  in  the 
Foundation  Program  of  each  district. 

The  Two  Basic  Elements 

The  two  basic  elements  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  “policy  variables”  of  the 
Foundation  Program  are  the  Teacher 
Allotment  and  the  Average  Salary.  In 
giving  specific  values  to  these  vari¬ 
ables  the  average  present  practice  of 
New  Jersey’s  school  districts  was  de¬ 
termined  with  regard  to  pupil-teacher 
ratios  and  teachers’  salaries.  With  the 
advice  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
these  averages  were  then  adjusted  to 
conform  to  sound  educational  policy. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
proposed  Teacher  Allotment  formula 
and  salary  schedule  are  only  devices  for 
distributing  State  Aid.  In  this  plan 
there  is  no  requirement  that  teacher 
employment  or  salaries  need  to  con¬ 
form  to  these  allotments. 

State  Aid  Formulas 

Formulas  have  been  worked  out  by 
the  Princeton  Surveys  with  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  Committee  to  estimate 

(1)  Teacher  Allotment. 

(2)  The  Salary  Schedule. 

(3)  The  Uniform  Rate  for  the  Lo¬ 
cal  Share. 

(4)  The  Percentage  for  Participa¬ 
tion  Aid. 

(1)  The  formula  for  Teachei  Al¬ 
lotment  takes  into  consideration  the 
elementary,  junior,  and  senior  school 
levels  and  the  A.  D.  A.  The  pupil- 
teacher  ratio  assumed  is  less  for  smaller 
than  for  larger  schools.  In  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  the  pupil-teacher  ratio 
varies  from  17.5:1  to  26.8:1;  in  the 
high  schools  from  12.5:1  to  24.7. 

(2)  The  Salary  Schedule  consists  of 
four  parts: 

(a)  A  basic  salary  for  all  teachers. 

(b)  Increments  for  training. 

(c)  Increments  for  experience. 

(d)  A  multiplication  factor  to  ad- 
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just  for  regional  differences  in  salary 
level. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the 
causes  underlying  regional  differences 
in  salary  level,  it  was  decided  to  meas¬ 
ure  them,  not  by  surveying  the  cost 
of  living,  but  by  a  survey  of  the  con¬ 
centrations  of  population.  Five  urban 
districts  were  defined  in  New  Jersey. 
The  adjustment  factor  for  each  sch()ol 
district  depends  upon  its  nearness  to 
these  urban  areas. 

The  Uniform  Rale  fur  Locul  Share 
I  is  set  at  S1.50  per  $100,  approximately 
the  present  average  local  tax  rate. 

The  Percentage  for  Participation 
Aid  depends  upon  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  State  Aid. 

What  Next? 

Princeton  Surveys  is  now  computing 
the  effect  of  this  proposed  Foundation 
Program  upon  each  school  district  of 
the  State.  Surveys  is  also  preparing 
a  pamphlet  of  about  twenty-five  pages 
which  will  state  more  fully  the  pur¬ 
poses,  procedures,  and  anticipated  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  program. 

Such  information  is  necessary  for 
the  formation  of  an  opinion  concern¬ 
ing  the  value  and  practicability  of  the 
proposed  program,  and  is  necessary 
also  for  the  formation  of  a  judgment 
concerning  the  relative  values  of  the 
present  plan  of  distributing  State  Aid. 
the  Mort  Plan,  and  the  proposed 
Foundation  Program. 

For  these  reasons  the  Princeton  Sur¬ 
vey  Committee  presents  this  report  as 
a  brief  summary  of  its  studies  and 
respectfully  suggests  that  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Education  Association  provide  for 
a  continuation  of  these  studies. 

The  Committee  acknowledges  with 
thanks  the  courtesy  and  helpfulness  of 
Dr.  Sly  and  his  associates  in  Prince¬ 
ton  Surveys,  and  of  the  staff  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association. 


OIMGEMl 


And  just  when  I  was  going  to  start  I 
my  studies,  we  had  a  blackout!  | 


Committee  on  Legislation 

(April  1942  -  April  1943) 


Chairman 

Joseph  L.  Bustard, 

.'suj»ervising  Principal.  Roselle 

Honorary  Chairman 
V*'.  Burton  Patrick, 

■139  New  England  Terrace,  Orange 

Honorary  Vice  Chairman 
Maja  C.  Mathis, 

301  Boulevard,  Florence 

Congressional  District  Members 
1st  District — Camden 
Albert  M.  Bean, 

County  Superintendent. 

Court  House,  Camden 
2nd  District— -Cumberland 

Harvey  K.  Garrison.  Principal. 
Vine  St.  School.  Bridgeton 
3rd  District — Middlesex 
Lowell  F.  Johnson, 

High  School.  Dunellen 
1th  District— Mercer 
Stanley  G.  Wilson 
9  S.  Stockton  St.,  Trenton 
.3th  District — Morris 
Anna  L.  Teague, 

John  Hill  School,  Boonton 
f)th  District — Union 

Rudolph  A.  Melenric,  Principal, 
School  No.  1,  Linden 
7th  District — Sussex 
Ebert  E.  Hollobaugh,  Principal, 
High  School.  Franklin 
3th  District — Passaic 

Charles  W.  Robinson.  Principal, 
School  No.  5,  Clifton 
')th  District — Bergen 

Charles  L.  Su'd.  Jr.,  Principal 
High  School.  Teaneck 
1 0th  District — Essex 
Marjorie  Phillips. 

High  S<’h<»ol.  Nutlev 
1 1 th  District  Essex 
Stanton  A.  Ralston.  Principal. 
Central  High  School,  Newark 
12th  District — Essex 
(iertrude  G.  Morton 
Miller  St.  School,  Newark 
13th  District — Hudson 
George  J.  O’Brien 
Board  of  Education,  Jersey  City 
14th  District — Hudson 
Nellie  T.  Smith, 

2787  Boulevard.  Jersey  (’ilv 

County  Members 
Atlantic 

Luther  0.  Good, 

Senior  High  School.  Atlantic  City 
Burlington 

Luther  S.  'rr«>stlc. 

Supervising  Principal,  Beverly 


Cape  May 

George  E.  Brown, 

Superintendent,  Ocean  City 
Gloucester 

Harry  L.  Stearns, 

Superintendent,  Woodbury 
Hunterdon 
Melda  W.  Chambre, 

Court  House,  Flemington 
Monmouth 
Franklin  J.  Gronde, 

Supervising  Principal.  Bradley  Beach 
Ocean 

Carl  M.  Bair, 

Supervising  Principal,  Lakewood 
Salem 

Pluma  B.  Batten, 

22  Chestnut  St.,  Salem 
Somerset 

Harry  G.  Stuart 

Supervising  Principal.  Bemardsville 
Warren 

Clarence  W.  Beers, 

High  School,  Phillipsburg 


Dill  You  Pay 
Your  Fifty  Cents? 

Almost  every  day  another  one  of 
our  liberties,  privileges,  freedoms  is 
taken  from  us.  Democratic  Discussions 
is  one  bit  of  insurance — and  it  can 
be  a  very  powerful  bit — that  these  free¬ 
doms  will  be  returned  to  us  when  the 
war  is  over.  Scores  of  these  discus¬ 
sion  groups  are  already  functioning. 
The  present  indication  is  that  results 
will  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  children 
of  the  State  and  a  great  credit  to  the 
teaching  profession.  Let’s  give  the 
program  the  backing  it  deserves ! 

—  Edgar  M.  Finch 


"‘School  of  the  Air 
of  the  Americas” 

The  biggest  classroom  in  the  world 
assembled  for  the  opening  of  the  1942- 
1943  radio  school  year  Monday,  Octo¬ 
ber  5,  when  Columbia  network  opened 
the  13th  year  of  the  “School  of  the 
Air  of  the  Americas”  with  the  Monday 
“Science  at  Work”  series.  (WABC- 
CBS,  9:15  to  9:45  A.  M.,  E.W.T.) 


Visitor:  “How  old  are  you,  sonny?” 

Boy:  “That’s  hard  to  say,  sir.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  my  latest  school  tests,  I 
have  a  psychological  age  of  eleven  and 
a  moral  age  of  ten.  Anatomically, 
I’m  seven;  mentally,  I’m  nine.  But  I 
suppose  you  refer  to  my  chronological 
age.  That’s  eight  -but  nobody  pays 
any  attention  to  that  these  days!” 

-  Mississippi  Ed.  Advance. 
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Convention  Program— Changes  and  Additions 


General  Session  Group  Programs 


Saturday,  November  7,  2:30  P.  M. 

Central  High  School  Auditorium 

Presiding  Officer:  Lelia  O.  Brown,  President 

2:(.K)-2:3()- — Music-  Central  High  School,  under  dire<tion 
of  J.  Parker  Russell 

2:30-2:35^ -Invocation  Rev.  William  Thomson  Hanz- 
SCHE.  Trenton 

2:35-2:45  -Address  -Lelia  O.  Brown,  President.  New 
Jersey  Education  Association 

2:45-2:.50-  Greetings — Dr.  Charles  H.  Elliott,  Coinmis- 
si(tner  of  Education  of  New  Jersey 

2:50-2:55  -Greetings — Mrs.  Herbert  Reim,  President. 

Federated  Boards  of  Education  of  New 
Jersey 

2:55-3:00 — Greetings  Mrs.  Leonard  G.  Twitlhell. 

President.  New  Jersey  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers 

3:00-3:45 — Address — Dr.  George  T.  Renner,  Teachers 
College.  Columbia  University,  New  York 

3:45-4:30  -Address — SiGRin  Schultz,  Correspondent  and 
Radio  Commentator 

Platform  Guests:  Officers  and  Executive  Committee  of 
New  Jersey  Education  Association 

Voting — 10:30  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M. 

Central  High  School  and  Stacy-Trent  Hotel 


CONVENTION  LUNCHEON 
12:30  P.  M.  to  2:00  P.  M. 

CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  CAFETERIA 
(Chambers  Street  between 
Greenwood  and  Hamilton  Avenues) 

SUPERINTENDENT  PAUL  LOSER  HAS 
PLANNED  AN  EXCELLENT  LUNCHEON 
FOR  APPROXIMATELY  600  AT  A  COST  OF 
$1.00  PER  PERSON.  LUNCH  WILL  BE 
SERVED  BETWEEN  12:30  P.  M.  AND  2:00 
P.  M. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  ARE 
WELCOME  AT  THE  LUNCHEON,  WHICH 
PRECEDES  THE  GENERAL  SESSION  BE¬ 
GINNING  AT  2:00  P.  M. 


Department  of  Superintendence  of 
New  Jersey 

Chairman,  Paul  Loser,  Trenton 

SATURDAY,  NOV.  7  Central  High  School 

10:30  A.  M.  Rooms  B-209  and  B-210 

Business  Meeting 


New  Jersey  Association  of  Psychologists 

Acting  President.  Dorothea  M.  Marston,  Montclair 

SATURDAY,  NOV.  7  Hildebrecht  Hotel 

12:00  Noon  Colonial  Room 

Annual  Luncheon 


New  Jersey  Elementary  School 
Principals’  Association 

President.  Mary  V.  Peters,  Ventnor 

SATURDAY,  NOV.  7  Stacy-Trent  Hotel 

11:30  A.  M.  Terrace 

Luncheon 

The  Conquest  of  the  New  Frontiers — GiLL  Robb  W11.SON, 
Director.  Department  of  Aviation,  State  of  New  Jersey 

Business  Meeting 
Flection  of  Officers 

5:00  P.  M.  Central  High  School 

Room  A-125 

Executive  Committee  Meeting 


New  Jersey  Association  for  Health  and 
Physical  Education 

President.  L.  Maude  Norris,  Atlantic  City 
(Meeting  «ancelledl 

New  Jersey  Elementary  School 
Press  Association 

President.  MARGARET  Ruchanan,  Atlantic  City 

SATURDAY,  NOV.  7  Central  High  School 

5:00  P.  M.  Room  B-122 

Bu.siNE.ss  Meeting 
Election  of  Officers 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


TEACHERS’  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 
HEARING 

Saturday,  November  7lh 
10:30  A.  M. 

Central  High  School  —  Room  A 1 03 


POLLS  OPEN 

November  6— Stacv-Trent  Hotel 

4:00  P.  M.  to  9:00  P.  M. 
November  7 — Central  High  School  and 
Stacy-Trent  Hotel 
10:30  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M. 


ELECTION  NOTICE 


Only  1942-1943  Membership  Certificates  will 
make  a  member  eligible  to  vote  at  the  Con¬ 
vention. 


NOTE:  Tor  tbt  conorniracr  oj  itcv  rniablr  lo  alltnd  rr<l''Uir  Jajr 
courses  accepted  toward  the  under^taduate  and  i/raduate 
degrees  areo^eted  mtbeCate  Jfternoon,  tvehinganjiaturday^lorning 

TEMPLE 

UNIVERSITY 

‘Write  tfcf  Jtegtstrar  •  iroad  and  IMontgornery  Jvenue,  Phils. 


New  Jersey  Council  on  Adult  Education 


New  Jersey  State  School  Nurses’ 
Association 

President,  MARGARET  L.  Rickert,  Linden 

SATURDAY,  NOV.  7  Hildebrecht  Hotel 

11:00  A.  M.  Rainbow  Room 

Business  Meeting 

1:00  P.  M. — Luncheon 


Presiding,  Dr.  Edgar  M.  Finck,  Toms  River 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Long  Time  Planning 


SATURDAY,  NOV.  7 
10:30  A.  M. 


Central  High  School  I 
Room  A-101 


Progress  to  date:  community  organization  and  leadership 
problems  of  Associates  and  teachers  interested 
in  Democratic  Discussions 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  COORDINATED  TRANSPORT 

A-9196 


Curricula 


In  the  Teachers  College  of  Temple  University  there 
are  two  distinct  groups  of  curricula:  One  leading  to 
the  undergraduate  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education,  and  to  the  Pennsylvania  College  Provi¬ 
sional  Certificate;  the  other  to  the  graduate  degrees 
of  Master  and  Doctor  of  Education— and  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Certification  of  Administrative  and  Super¬ 
visory  Officers.  To  Teachers  in  service  and  Teachers 
in  prospect,  opportunity  for  the  greatest  advance¬ 
ment  is  offered  those  with  the  necessary  scholastic 
credentials,  plus  the  ambition  and  aptitude  to  teach. 


Other  Meetings 
Democratic  Discussions 


"^Information  Please^’ 


President,  John  B.  Dougall,  Trenton 

SATURDAY,  NOV.  7  Central  High  School 

10:00  A.  M.  Library 

Conference 


New  Jersey  Bookmen’s  Club 

President,  Walter  E.  Haggerty,  West  Caldwell 

SATURDAY,  NOV.  7  Central  High  School 

11:00  A.  M.  Room  A-103 

Annual  Meeting 


Warning 


Membersliip  certificates  (1942-1943),  with  stubs  attached, 
must  be  presented  at  the  voting  room  to  vote  in  person. 
Be  sure  that  your  membership  certificate  is  properly  sigm^> 
Affidavits  of  membership  cannot  be  accepted. 


.xvy  .\\\  ,  /X/, 
•Wir  •  W> 


YOU  CAN’T  STUMP  OUR 


Ctading  lo 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  EDUCATION 
MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  •  DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION 


Go  ahead!  Ask  them  as  many  questions  as  you 
like.  Our  “Bus  Information”  girls  always  know 
the  answers  about  Public  Service  bus  operation 
in  New  Jersey. 

They'll  tell  you  about  any  bus  route — its  sched¬ 
ule,  fare,  lime  and  other  details.  So  call  them 
for  information,  day  or  night,  at  the  nearest 
Public  Service  number. 
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Buy  War  Bonds 

Then 

Save  for  Emergencies 

Through  Your 
Credit  Union 

•  Uncle  Sam  needs  all  the  help  we  can  give 
him.  He  needs  our  money  to  build  and  sup-' 
ply  the  biggest  and  best  armed  forces  this 
nation  ever  'had.  And  he  needs  healthy, 
happy,  unworried  men  and  women  to  carry 
on  at  home. 

•  We  should  be  able  to  take  care  of  our¬ 

selves  when  trouble  comes.  The  unpredict- 
ables  are  more  numerous  and  greater  today 
for  each  of  us  than  they  have  ever  been  before. 
We  cannot  tell  what  demands  the  future  will! 
make  upon  us.  So  let's  free  ourselves  fromj 
worry  and  t 


Save  With  Safety  Through  Our  Teachers’  Creifit  Unions 


Atlantic  County  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union 

Clarence  S.  Slater,  Treas. 

Senior  High  School,  .'\tlantic  City 


Bloomfield  N.  J.  Central  Essex 
Federal  Credit  Union 

Joseph  C.  VV'ilson,  Jr.,  Treas. 
Board  of  Education, 
.Administration  Bldg.,  Bloomfield 


Burlington  County  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union 

George  M.  Dare,  Treas. 

137  H addon  Avenue,  Collingswood 


Camden  County  Teachers  and  Civil  Service 
Employees  Federal  Credit  Union 
E.  A.  Smith,  Treas. 

300  Broadvray,  Camden 
Cape  May  County  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union 

Marion  T.  Hewett,  Treas. 

County  Supt.  Office 
Cape  May  Court  House,  Cape  May 
Central  Bergen  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union 

Joseph  L.  Graham,  Treas. 

30  Dyatt  Place,  Hackensack 


Cumberland  County  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union 
Robert  Craig,  Treas. 

High  School,  Vineland 
East  Bergen  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union 

Carl  B.  Strong,  Treas. 

Fort  Lee  High  School,  Fort  Lee 
Garfield  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union 

Michael  Cornwall,  Treas. 

School  No.  6,  Palisade  Ave.,  Garfield 
Hoboken  School  Employees 
Federal  Credit  Union 
John  J.  Crosby,  Treas. 

Demarest  High  School,  Hoboken 
Monmouth  County  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union 

W.  O.  Heckman,  Treas. 

1302  Fifth  Avenue,  Asbury  Park 
Morris  County  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union 

William  Zimmerman,  Treas. 

High  School,  Morristown 
Passaic  County  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union 
Fred  Sonnen,  Treas. 

Room  205,  63  Hamilton  St.,  Paterson 


Southern  Middlesex  County  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union  I 

Harold  W.  Strauss,  Treas.  j 

Junior  High  School,  New  Brunswick | 
Suburban  Essex  County  Teachers  j 

Federal  Credit  Union  i 

R.  A.  Anderson,  Treas.  I 

86  Cedar  Street,  Maplewood  < 

Teaneck  School  Employees 
Federal  Credit  Union  | 

C.  Myron  Earlin,  Treas.  ) 

High  School,  Teaneck  j 

Union  County  Teachers  J 

Federal  Credit  Union  I 

G.  G.  Gudmundson,  Treas.  j 

Credit  Union  Bldg.,  Roselle  Park  | 
IFarren  County  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union 

Raymond  L.  Fisher,  Treas. 

272  Mercer  Street,  Phillipsburg  ^ 

IVest  Hudson  Teachers  I 

Federal  Credit  Union 

Neile  R.  Hamilton,  Treas. 

69  Pleasant  Place,  Arlington 
West  Orange  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Stevens,  Treas.  1 

7  Chestnut  Street,  East  Orange 


For  additional  information,  write  to  Teacher  Credit  Unions  of  New  Jersey, 
c/o  Educational  Review,  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton. 
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In-Service  Growth  of 
School  Personnel 

“When  leadership  itself  does  not 
grow,  it  is  leadership  no  more.  ...  Is 
it  not  time  we  retired  ‘supervision’  in 
favor  of  the  term  ‘cooperative  study’? 
.  .  .  Visits  to  classrooms  are  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  children — not 
teachers.  ,  ,  .  Going  to  summer  school, 
reading  books  (even  yearbooks),  at¬ 
tending  conferences,  and  so  on — these 
are  the  bricks  with  which  we  build.  But 
running  thru  it  all  there  must  be  re¬ 
flective  thinking,  purposing,  planning  in 


order  that  the  bricks  may  hold  to¬ 
gether.”  These  words  reflect  the  spirit 
of  the  Department  of  Elementary 
School  Principals’  tw6nty-first  year¬ 
book,  In-Service  Growth  of  School 
Personnel.  Prepared  as  an  aid  to  those 
who  recognize  their  own  need  for  self- 
improvement  and  as  a  handbook  of 
helpful  suggestions  for  those  charged 
w'ith  the  responsibilities  of  staff  leader¬ 
ship,  this  yearbook  comes  at  a  most 
opportune  time.  Never  before  have  the 
problems  of  staff  morale  and  staff  com¬ 
petency  weighed  more  heavily  upon 
school  administrators. 


LOANS  FOR  TEACHERS 

^9.75  a  month  repays  MOO  loan  in  12  months 

N 


EED  SOME  extra  cash  to  meet  an  emer¬ 
gency?  If  you  have  a  steady  teaching 
pK)sition  you  can  borrow  at  Household 
Finance  quickly  and  privately.  You  may 
repjay  your  loan  in  monthly  instalments 
that  fit  your  own  income  and  situation.  If 
there  is  no  Household  Finance  office  near 
you,  you  may  obtain  your  loan  by  mail. 

No  endorsers  needed 

You  need  no  security  of  tmy  kind  to  borrow 


N«*d 


Cheos*  Your  Monthly  Poymont  Horo 


^  1  <  1 

payments  payments 

6  1  8  1  iO  1  i2 

payments  payments  payments  payments 

$25 

$  8.75 

$6  65 

50 

17.51 

13.29 

$  9.08 

$  6.97 

$  5.71 

75 

26.26 

19.94 

13.62 

10.46 

8.57 

$  7.31 

100 

35.01 

26.58 

18.15 

13.95 

11.43 

9.75 

125 

43.72 

33.19 

22.67 

17.41 

14.26 

12.16 

150 

52.43 

39.79 

27.16 

20.85 

17.07 

14.56 

200 

69.80 

52.97 

36.13 

27.72 

22.68 

19.33 

250 

87.16 

66.11 

45.08 

34.57 

28.27 

24.08 

.500 

104.53 

79.26 

54.02 

41.41 

33.85 

28.82 

V^C  GUARANTEE  that  these  Dayments  will  repay  loans  In  full. 
If  payments  are  made  on  schedule.  Changes  will  be  reduced  if  pay- 
inents  are  made  ahead  of  schedule.  Payments  include  chantea  at 
the  rate  of  2>s%  Mr  month  on  bal¬ 
ances  of  $100  or  less,  and  2%  per 
month  on  that  part  of  the  balance 
'  $100. 


1 1  excess  of 

1^"  NCI 


e.  i''aymenia  men 


PRESIDENT.  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CORFORATtON 


$20  to  $300.  We  rely  on  your  simple  prom¬ 
ise  to  repay.  No  endorsers  or  guarantors 
are  ever  required.  VV’e  do  not  question 
friends  or  school  authorities  about  your 
credit. 

Total  cost  of  $50  loan  $3.16 

Charges  are  made  only  for  the  time  you 
have  the  money.  The  sooner  you  repjay  the 
less  your  loan  costs.  A  $50  loan  rcpiaid  in 
four  monthly  instalments  of  $13.29 
each  costs  only  $3.16.  The 
cost  of  a  $100  loan  repaid  in  six 
instalments  of  $18.15  each  is 
$8.90.  Payments  shown  in  the 
table  include  all  charges.  You  may 
choose  the  payment  schedule  that 
suits  you  best.  Please  apply  for 
your  loan  at  the  nearest  House¬ 
hold  Finance  office.  Or  send  the 
coupxjn  for  full  information  about 
borrowing  by  mail. 

To  help  families  stretch  their 
incomes  Household  has  published 
a  series  of  practical  booklets  on 
buying  and  budgeting.  Scores  of 
sch(X)ls  use  this  material  in  their 
home  economics  classes.  Ask  for 
sample  copies. 


NEW  JERSEY  : 


PERSONAL  L0AMS^S20  TO  S300 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

^  CSTAtLISHED  1t7» 


CSTAtLISHED  197S 

LOCALLY  MANAGED  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  OFFICES  IN  11  NEW  JERSEY  CITIES 

(>RANUK^2nd  Kl.. 

Main  &  Day  Bldg., 


i'AMDKN — 4th  Floor, 

Broad  way-Stevens 
Bldg..  Ph.:  Camden  7940 
License  No.  64J 


8th  Kl.,  W.  Jersey  Tr. 
Bldg..  Ph.:  Camden  7030 
License  No.  642 

Klizabbth — 7th  FI.. 
.MItender  Bldg.. 

Ph.;  Elizalieth  3-4343 
License  No.  687 


Hackkmsack— 6th  FI., 
Peoples  Trust  Co. 
Building. 

Ph.:  Hackensack  2-3648 
License  No.  686 

Jerssy  City — 5th  FI.. 
Jersey  Jrl.  Bldg., 

Phone:  Jrl.  Siq.  2-0131 
License  No.  643 

Newark — 4th  Ft.. 

NatT  Newark  Bldg.. 
Ph.:  Mitchell  2-5412 
License  No.  289 


:  Orange  5-2131 
License  No.  679 
Passaic— 2nd  FI., 

654  Main  .\ve. 

Ph.:  Passaic  2-8818 
License  No.  690 

Patrrson — 2nd  FI., 

1.50  Washington  Street 
Ph.:  Sherwood  2-3220 
Licenxe  No.  659 


Perth  Amboy— 6th  FI.. 
Perth  .\mboy  National 
Bank  Bldg.. 

Ph.:  Perth  Amlioy  4-3440 
License  No.  69t 

Trenton— 5th  FI., 
Trenton  Trust  Co. 

Bldg..  28  W.  Sute 
Ph.:  Trenton  51.58 
License  No.  660 
Union  City  — 2nd  FI., 
.16M)  Bergenline  Ave. 

Ph.:  ITNion  3-2146 
License  No.  700 


CoU  at  or  pkone  the  nearest  Household 


aU  this  coupon  i 


I  olArc.  All  negoftaiions  can  he  completed  by  mail- 


FREE  BOOKLET  AND  APPUCATION  BLANK— Mail  this  coupon  whether  you  wish  an  immediate  loan  or  not. 
You  never  know  when  this  information  will  come  in  handy.  If  immediate  loan  is  wanted,  state  amount  desired 
HorsEiioLO  Finance  Corporatio.n 

\'ame 


(Mail  to  nearest  oflice  —  address  above) 
Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  brochure; 
"How  to  Get  a  Teacher  Loan  on  House¬ 
hold's  Special  Payment  Plan.”  I  under¬ 
stand  this  reiiuest  places  me  under  no 
obliftation  to  negotiate  a  loan. 


AiiJrrss . 

t'ily . 

Aumuiil  /  «»i*  10  horroit 


New  Jersey 
Education  Association 

President — 

Lexia  0.  Brown 
Summer  Ave.  School,  Newark 
Tel.,  Newark,  Humboldt  3-7384 
Res.,  525  Clifton  Ave.,  Newark 
Tel.,  Newark,  Humboldt  2-2150 

Past  President — 

WiLUAM  L  Fidler 
High  School,  Audubon 

Pice  President — 

Charles  A.  Philhower 
High  School,  Westfield 

Secretary— 

Derwood  J.  Tew 
City  Hall,  Camden 
Telephone,  Camden  6145 

T reasurer — 

Lena  M.  Porreca 
Stacy-Trenl  Hotel,  Trenton 

Legislative  Committee — 

Honorary  Chairman 
W.  Burton  Patrick 

Chairman 

Joseph  L.  Bustard 
High  School,  Roselle 

Executive  Committee  Members 

Guy  L.  Hilleboe  Margaret  N.  Talbot 
Rutherford  Trenton 

Anne  E.  Yarrington  James  F.  Tustin 
Moorestown  South  Amboy 

Wayne  Trembath  William  M.  Smith 

Camden  Long  Branch 

Willard  B.  Matthews  Alvin  A.  Fry 
Ocean  City  Dover 
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Edna  M.  Baker  Halliday  R.  Jackson 
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Jersey  City  North  Plainfield 

Ronald  R.  Rogers  Raymond  S.  Clarke 

Frenchtown  Elizabeth 

Helen  A.  Mitchell 
Phillipsburg 

Association  Headquarters 
200  STACY-TRENT  HOTEL 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 
Telephone,  9179 

Exeeutive  Clerk . Charles  J.  Strahan 

Director,  Democratic  Discussions 

Frederick  L.  Hipp 

Teachers  in  need  of  Association  ad¬ 
vice  on  problems  involving  tenure  are 
invited  to  communicate  with  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Teacher  Welfare. 
Chairman  of  this  committee  is  Anne  S. 
Wood,  Ventnor  Avenue  School,  Vent- 
iior,  N.  J. 


The  Education  of  the 
Science  Teacher 

'I'ho  Army  and  the  Navy  have  found 
many  of  their  buys  ill-trained  in  the 
fundamentals  of  certain  basic  sciences. 
Because  of  this,  the  general  public  has 
been  criticizing  the  schools,  and  science 
teachers  in  particular.  Wherever  the 
fault  lies,  teachers  of  the  various  scien¬ 
tific  subjects  are  reorganizing  their 
programs  and  methods  more  in  line 
with  the  current  needs  of  boys  and 
girls.  To  help  in  this  overhauling  pro¬ 
cess.  the  American  Council  of  Science 
Teachers,  a  department  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  three  reports  in  cooperation 


writh  nine  other  scientific  societies.  The 
first.  The  Education  of  the  Science 
Teacher  is  a  report  of  the  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Teacher  Education  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  on  Science  Teaching 
of  these  cooperating  agencies.  The 
second.  Redirecting  Science  Teaching 
in  the  Lii/ht  of  Personal-Social  Needs,  is 
a  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Needs 
in  Relation  to  the  Science  Program; 
and  the  third.  Science  Teaching  for 
Better  Living,  was  prepared  by  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Philosophy.  All  three 
publications  carry  the  point  of  view  that 
“to  relate  science  to  life  situations, 
science  teaching  must  attack  directly  the 
problems  of  living.” 
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Try  tbete  Alka-SeltMer  ABC'a— You’ll 
never  know  bow  much  better  they 
can  make  you  feel  until  you  do! 


Thousands  of  teachers  are  banded  to¬ 
gether  in  the  Teachers  Protective  Union 
to  guard  each  other  against  the  financial 
hazards  of  accident,  sickness  and  quar¬ 
antine.  T.P.U.  protection  is  planned  by 
Teachers  for  teachers.  It  protects  your 
pocketbook  against  the  burdensome 
costs  of  hospital  or  home  confinement 
and  the  attendant  expenses. 

The  newest  T.P.U.  Certificate,  the 
P-H  (Peerless-Hospital),  pays  you  bene¬ 
fits  of  $5.35  per  day,  starting  the  first 
day,  should  you  be  hospitalized — $25.00 
per  week  for  home  confinement.  Other 
cash  benefits  run  as  high  as  $1,500.00! 
Yet,  because  this  plan  is  exclusively  for 
teachers,  and  teachers  are  “good  risks,” 
the  cost  is  low — less  than  10c  a  day! 


• . .  Try  the  Alka-Seltzer  A*B*C 
Cold  Comfort  Method  . . . 


Comfort  your  throat,  if  it's  raw 
and  raspy  from  the  cold,  by 
garghng  with  Alka-Seltzer.  Just 
dissolve  two  Alka-Seltzer  tctblets 
in  half  a  glass  of  warm  water. 
Use  this  soothing  gargle — often. 


Get  FREE  information! 
Mail  coupon  today! 


PACKAGE  OR 
GLASS  AT  ALL 
DRUG  STORES 


A  Alka-Seltzer.  Take  it  to  comfort 
the  headache  and  that  "ache- 
all-over"  feeling. 


Be  Careful.  Get  more  rest  than 
usual,  dress  wisely,  stay  out  of 
chilling  drcdts,  get  your  daily 
quota  of  vitamins. 
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BRYANT  TEACHERS  BUREAU 

Member  uf  National  Anociation  of  Teacberk’  Agencies 
711-12-13  Witherapoon  Bldg.,  Walnut  and  Juniper  Straata  Pannypackar  1223 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Reliable,  Selective  Placemertt  Service  for  School  Officials  and  Teachers 
Home  phone:  Haddonflatd,  N.  J.,  2774-W  Myrton  A.  Bryant,  Praa. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

633  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Every  day  in  the  year  we  need  successful  New  Jersey  teachers  for  listed 
openings.  Registration  here  means  constant  consideration  for  promotion. 
Klngalay  1745-1746  Parional,  diacrimlnating  aarvice  E.  F.  Maloney,  Mgr. 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
Established  IHSS  Charles  W.  Mallard,  Prop, 

xtw  FIFTH  AVENt'E.  NEW  YORK  CITY  BETWEEN  S4th  and  $5th  STREETS 

Branch  Office:  1838  ECCLID  AVK.,  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 

Service  free  to  school  officials. 


This  is  the  first  time  in  many  years  that  we  have  run  this  advertisement:  TEACHERS  NEEDED — 
ALL  KINDS.  Splendid  opportunities  are  presenting  themselves!  You  should  take  advantage  of 
them.  With  our  experience  we  can  give  vou  expert  guidance.  Write  to  us  immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Established  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  62nd  Year 

205  NORTH  SEV'ENTH  STREET  ,  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Member  National  .tssociation  of  '1,-atUers’  Ageneiv' 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  of  National  .Association  of  Teachers'  .Acencirs 
EtiTABi.isHKn  1898  RF.niVAt.n  L.  Ffhvai.d,  Manager 

Aisonquin  4-70fii  70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Renders  discriminating  service  to  many  New  Jersey  teachers  and  schools. 

.Ml  recommendations  based  on  careful  study  of  requirements. 


KELTY 

LIFE  IN  EARLY  AMERICA 
LIFE  IN  MODERN  AMERICA 
OniER  LANDS  AND  OI  HER  TIMES 

'A' thesk  new  kei.ty  histories  for  tfie  middle  grade.s  pul 
before  cfiildren  in  simple  form  l(i<*  fundamentals  of  till’ 
American  way  ol  life  to  emotionalize  tbeir  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  oiir  democracy.  $1.28.  $1.44,  $1.32,  snh 
jeci  to  discount. 

LEARNING  AND  l  EACHING  HISTORY 
IN  THE  MIDDLE  GRADES 

I  )is<  usses  the  principles  and  techniques  of  history  teaching 
—  gives  specific  organizations  and  step-hy-step  procedures. 
$2.60  subject  to  discount. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Av  enue.  New  \  orL 
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These  Iwo  years  have  been  u  challenge  to  us  all. 
We  have  worked  together  in  happy  harmony,  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  progress  that  can  be  made  by  a  group  of 
progressive  men  and  women  who  capitalize  on  their  multi¬ 
tude  of  common  interests,  rather  than  upon  their  few 
differences.  There  have  been  differences,  yes — but  they 
have  been  honest  differences  of  opinion,  very  healthy 
factors  in  the  life  of  a  democratic  organization  that  is 
established  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  solutions  to  edu¬ 
cational  problems  in  democracy’s  way. 

1  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  making  these  two  years 
so  very  much  worthwhile  for  me  and  so  profitable  for 
the  members  of  the  Association.  1  could  wish  for  each 
teacher  nothing  better  than  to  be  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association — if  to  know  just  one  thing — 
and  that  is  the  loyalty,  cooperation  and  fellowship  of  the 
many  thousands  of  New  Jersey  teachers  united  in  this 
successful  enterprise. 

The  work  of  this  Association  is  carried  on  chiefly  b> 
committees,  rather  than  by  any  one  person  or  a  few  indi¬ 
viduals.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  th«' 
Executive  Committee,  whose  job  it  is  to  disburse  th«‘ 
monies  of  the  Association  under  the  recommendation  of 
your  president,  and  within  the  budget  set  up  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Delegate  Assembly.  That  this  has  been 
well  done  is  evidenced  by  the  substantial  surplus  at  the 
end  of  our  fiscal  year.  The  untiring  service  of  this 
Committee  is  one  of  the  reasons  you  have  such  a  smooth 
running  organization.  1  thank  the  chairmen  of  the  many 
other  committees  and  their  members  who  have  carried 
out  specific  functions  with  unusual  eflBciency.  They  have 
made  great  sacrifices,  have  traveled  often  and  frequently 
and  with  considerable  personal  sacrifice  to  serve  you  and 
me.  They  have  worked  individually  and  in  groups  far 
into  many  a  night.  I  am  sure  that  the  brief  reports  they 
will  deliver  to  the  Delegate  Assembly  in  November  are 
in  no  wise  indicative  of  the  tremendous  efforts  that  have 
gone  into  their  projects. 

We  cannot  think  of  our  Association  without  remem¬ 
bering  our  loyal  and  efficient  staff.  Mr.  Strahan’s  counsel 
and  advice,  and  his  conscientious  approach  to  the  tasks 
of  his  office  have  proven  invaluable.  Although  Dr.  Hipp 
has  been  with  us  less  than  a  year,  he  soon  proved  that 
he  could,  and  has  willingly  assumed  additional  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Mr.  Johnson,  as  the  able  editor  of  our  Review 
for  the  past  eight  years,  merits  our  continuous  remem¬ 
brance.  Though  he  is  in  another  service  now,  he  has 
often  mentioned  his  love  for  the  task  that  he  performed 
so  well.  Probably  too  little  thought  is  given  to  those 
girls  of  the  office  staff  who  write  the  thousands  of  letters, 
send  the  tens  of  thousands  of  communications  to  our  mem¬ 
bers,  and  place  themselves  at  our  beck  and  call  at  all 
times.  They,  too,  have  performed  well  and  faithfully, 
and  I  am  indeed  grateful  for  their  assbtance. 


1  want  to  especially  thank  my  superintendent.  m\ 
board  of  education,  my  principal,  and  my  fellow-teachers 
for  making  it  possible  for  me  to  carry  on  the  duties  of 
the  office  and  my  classroom  work.  A  word,  too,  must  go 
to  the  youngsters — they’ve  helped  in  many  ways — and 
they’ve  kept  before  me  the  why  of  it  all — the  children 
in  the  schools. 

Thb  spirit  of  helpfulness  on  the  part  of  all  who  had 
duties  to  perform  has  borne  fruit  for  the  children  and 
teachers  of  New  Jersey.  For  the  past  two  years  com¬ 
plete  harmony  has  prevailed  to  secure  passage  of  legis¬ 
lation  in  which  the  Association  was  interested.  The  Leg¬ 
islative  Conunittee’s  summary  of  this  year’s  legislation 
is  in  the  October  Review,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  men¬ 
tioning  a  few  outstanding  achieve.ments  which  have  been 
accomplished  with  the  complete  cooperation  of  the  of¬ 
ficers,  the  office  staff,  and  the  Legislature.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  the!  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 
is  in  a  much  better  financial  position  than  it  has  ever 
been;  teacher  welfare  has  included  valuable  tenure  and 
pension  privileges  for  teachers  in  the  armed  services; 
provisions  for  a  $1200  minimum  salary  in  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  class  counties  and  $1,000  in  all  other  counties,  which 
became  effective  last  September;  tenure  for  teachers  in 
vocational  schools;  forbidding  of  discrimination  in  pay, 
promotion  or  dismissal  based  on  sex  or  marital  status; 
a  most  unique  and  helpful  sick  leave  bill;  and  provisions 
for  retirement  for  those  not  members  of  a  pension  fund. 
The  children  of  this  State  have  been  directly  aided  by 
deficiency  appropriations  for  State  Aid  to  districts,  for 
the  encouragement  of  manual  and  vocational  training  and 
aid  for  crippled  children.  Children’s  lives  are  further 
protected  by  the  school  bus  law;  their  health  by  the 
pupil  labor  statute;  and  their  vocational  future  by  the 
law  requiring  certification  for  private  trade  and  technical 
schoob.  That  is  a  record  of  which  the  friends  of  educa¬ 
tion  can  well  be  proud. 

These  friends  have  been  many — and  helpful.  We 
have  gained  the  friendship  of  important  individuals  and 
organbations.  We  have  come  to  consider  Governor  Edi¬ 
son  as  a  real  friend  of  the  public  schools  and  of  this 
Association.  The  work  of  the  Legislative  Conference 
Group  has  brought  us  into  cooperative  and  harmonious 
association  with  the  State  Federation  of  District  Boards 
of  Education,  the  New  Jersey  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  the  New  Jersey  League  of  Municipalities,  the 
American  Legion,  the  State  Grange,  the  New  Jersey 
Federation  of  Women’s  Gubs  and  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  During  the  past  two  years  we 
have  continued  to  strengthen  the  purposes  for  which  this 
Conference  was  organized  by  discovering  that  a  great 
deal  of  unity  can  exist  between  teacher  and  lay  groups 
when  there  is  understanding.  It  is  hoped  that  the  future 
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will  bring  increasing  participation  of  teachers  in  civic 
and  lay  groups. 

The  Association  has  not  stood  on  its  laurels,  hut  has 
anticipated  the  future  somewhat  by  inaugurating  activi¬ 
ties  in  harmony  with  our  purposes.  You  are  familiar  with 
Democratic  Discussions,  the  program  of  the  Committee 
on  Long  Time  Planning.  Here  is  a  plan  whereby  teach¬ 
ers  become  real  leaders  in  their  communities,  where 
educational  services  will  be  improved  and  our  public 
relations  strengthened  a  thousand-fold.  It  gives  parents 
and  other  adults  an  opportunity  to  feel  that  they  are 
actually  participating  in  democratic  processes.  It  bolsters 
their  morale  and  gives  them  confidence  in  the  future  of 
America.  They  can  have  better  understanding  with  their 
neighbors  by  more  old-fashioned  visiting  and  discussion 
of  today’s  and  tomorrow’s  problems.  They  can  get  to¬ 
gether  oftener  in  larger  groups  to  seek  real  solutions.  In 
this  entire  movement  we  have  anticipated  a  need  which 
has  only  recently  been  recognized  and  acted  upon  by  the 
Office  of  War  Information  in  Washington  where  an  adult 
edncation  division  has  been  established  to  encourage  pub¬ 
lic  discussion. 

One  of  the  most  important  accomplishments  has  been 
the  sponsoring  of  the  first  Conference  of  iLocal  and  County 
Associations  by  this  Association.  The  results  of  our  ex¬ 
perience  at  Ashury  Park  in  this  connection  most  certainly 
lead  me  to  recommend  that  this  cooperative  endeavor  be 
continued.  This  meeting  pointetl  the  way  toward  a  still 
more  democratic  functioning  of  our  Association.  It  went 
back  to  the  grass  roots  of  our  support  by  giving  the 
representatives  of  each  local  association  a  chance  to  learn 
more  of  the  workings  of  various  committees,  to  enable 
them  to  become  better  acquainted  w'ith  their  offices  and, 
better  than  anything  else,  it  gave  them  a  chance  to  talk 
over  mutual  problems  and  bring  out  ways  in  which  the 
staff  can  be  of  more  service  to  teachers  and  education. 

The  budgets  of  our  many  committees  have  been  or¬ 
ganized  on  the  convention  year,  rather  than  on  the  fiscal 
year  as  heretofore.  I  believe  that  those  of  you  who 
functioned  under  the  previous  system  recognize  the  merits 
of  this  procedure.  We  have  established  an  efficient  sys¬ 
tem  for  disseminating  legislative  information  more  widely 
and  more  economically;  have  placed  our  office  staff 
under  a  pension  system,  a  policy  in  line  with  what  teach¬ 
ers  expect  for  themselves;  and  we  have  taken  steps  to 
establish  a  speakers’  bureau.  Our  work  with  the  Prince¬ 
ton  Survey  Committee  has  been  continued  and  extended 
and  promises  much  in  efforts  to  provide  equal  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity  for  every  child  in  New  Jersey.  Pub¬ 
lication  of  these  significant  efforts  will  be  made  at  an 
early  date.  Much  work  has  been  done  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  present  to  you  an  amendment  to  revise  the  pres¬ 
ent  Association  Constitution,  a  proposal  which  will  cer¬ 
tainly  make  our  organization  machinery  much  more  ef¬ 
ficient  and  economical  in  its  operation,  and  more  demo¬ 
cratic  in  its  results. 

The  ordinary  functions  of  the  Association  have  l>een 
improved  wherever  possible.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  these  is  the  Review,  which  now  has  added  importance 


in  keeping  us  in  contact  with  each  other.  Since  we  shall 
Ijc  limited  in  our  opportunities  to  congregate,  we  shall 
depend  more  and  more  upon  the  only  professional  maga¬ 
zine  that  goes  into  the  hands  of  nearly  every  teacher  in 
this  State.  The  Review  has  been  a  high  quality  pro-  f 

fessional  magazine,  more  widely  read  than  most  of  its 
kind.  Though  we  have  a  temporary  change  in  editorial  i 

personnel,  we  have  good  evidence  that  this  valuable  As-  t 

.<nciation  publication  will  continue  to  serve  us  well.  \ 

These  accomplishments  have  been  possible  because  ^ 

each  and  every  one  of  us  who  had  a  job  to  do  has  done  | 

it.  We  have  these  things  now,  but  as  the  war  goes  on  I  I 

we  must  be  closely  united  to  hold  our  welfare  gains  and  I  I 

to  improve  upon  them.  We  must  continue  to  defend  edu-  *  , 

cation  and  educational  costs.  During  the  last  war  those 
who  had  been  attacking  education  during  peace  time  in-  1  | 

creased  the  volume  and  intensity  of  their  salvos.  They  i 

advocated  reductions  in  school  expenditures  while  the  ^  i 

rate  of  juvenile  delinquency  rose  and  teachers  left  their  j 
posts  for  more  lucrative  positions.  Their  goal  was  to  | 
destroy  the  educational  system  that  had  built  this  nation.  » 

to  destroy  the  fountain  of  democracy  to  save  a  dollar.  ‘ 
World  War  II  has  brought  many  undesirable  things  upon  I  1 
us  and  one  of  them  is  the  return  of  the  lovers  of  gold  * 
and  silver  who  are  again  jeopardizing  the  future  of  the  ! 
public  schools,  ‘“The  Company  Headquarters  of  the  Home  ' 

Front,”  as  Mr.  McNutt  says.  They  are  adjusting  their 
sights  toward  the  hearts  of  our  children  who  have  every 
right  to  the  advantages  that  our  schools  can  give  them.  | 
They  would  have  incompetent  teachers  return  to  the  pro¬ 
fession,  while  the  competent  public  guardians  of  our 
future  citizens  give  up  their  profession  in  despair.  We 
have  a  tremendous  responsibility  in  the  months  ahead 
to  safeguard  and  protect  the  progress  that  is  already  ours 
and  in  leading  the  forces  that  oppose  those  whose  only  i 
sign  is  that  of  the  dollar  in  educational  matters.  We 
know,  too,  that  we  must  aid  in  redirecting  education  to  i 
meet  war  needs.  We  must  get  behind  the  “Victory  Corps” 
program  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education.  These 
seem  to  be  the  most  important  problems  facing  us  as  an 
Association  as  I  write  these  words  today.  It  may  be 
that  the  future  will  present  us  with  even  greater  challenges. 

Whatever  our  problems  might  be,  I  know  that  as  I 
put  down  the  gavel  for  the  last  time  it  will  be  picked  up 
by  capable  hands.  My  successor,  Mr.  Philhower,  has 
demonstrated  throughout  his  professional  life  that  he 
places  the  children  and  teachers  of  New  Jersey  above  all 
else.  In  choosing  him,  you  have  chosen  wisely.  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  give  to  him  the  same  loyalty  and  co¬ 
operation  that  you  have  given  to  me.  The  New  Jersey- 
Education  Association  is  your  Association,  and  he  is 
your  president. 

In  taking  leave  as  your  president,  I  shall  continue  to 
participate  in  the  activities  of  this  Association,  which  is 
financially  sound,  among  the  most  dynamic  and  progres¬ 
sive  in  the  nation,  capably  led  and  fortunately  consti¬ 
tuted.  And  I  seriously  expect  to  maintain  my  interests 
in  and  devote  my  efforts  toward  the  improvement  of  edu¬ 
cational  services  on  behalf  of  the  children  and  teachers 
of  this  State. 

L 
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Teachm’  KGill  Inrame  Gm  Down,  Down,  Down 


The  New  Jersey  teacher  who  in 
June,  1939,  received  a  salary  of 
$1,500  per  year,  should  now  receive 
nearly  $1,800  per  annum  to  maintain 
the  same  standard  of  living.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  based  upon  data  in  the  August 
issue  of  the  Cost  of  Living  in  \etv 
Jersey,  prepared  by  the  New  Jerse\ 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  bul¬ 
letin  shows  an  increase  in  the  index 
figures  for  all  goods  and  services  in 
New  Jersey  from  100  in  June.  1939,  to 
119.7  in  August,  1942,  an  increase  of 
19.7%  in  average  living  costs.  Thus 
the  teacher  who,  today,  has  an  actual 
annual  income  of  $1..500  has  a  real 
income  of  slightly  more  than  $1,200 

Teachers’  Current  and  Real  Waxes 
World  War  n.i 

INDEX  INDEX 

■iutMT  uuous^  ivn'co. 
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October  20.  1942 

To  Boards  of  Education  r 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  expects  schools 
to  operate  more  efficiently  than  ever.  In  addition  to  their 
regular  duties,  the  schools  must  meet  the  demands  of  the 
war  program.  These  obligations  must  be  met,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  nation  now  has  a  shortage  of  50,000  teach¬ 
ers,  and  regardless  of  the  industries  that  are  attracting 
teachers  by  high  salaries.  New  Jersey  schools,  located 
as  they  are  in  the  center  of  war  industry,  are  losing  and  will 
continue  to  lose  an  increasing  number  of  trained  teachers. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  as  a  group  have  not  advanced 
as  have  the  salaries  of  industry.  The  present  salary  status 
of  teachers  is  failing  to  hold  many  of  them  in  their  posi¬ 
tions,  affects  adversely  the  morale  of  others,  and  fails  to 
attract  the  best  of  our  young  people  to  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession. 

On  behalf  of  the  children  of  the  State  and  the  teachers 
who  teach  them,  we  urgently  request  you  to  increase  the 
salaries  of  all  teachers  commensurate  with  the  increase  in 
cost  of  living  in  your  community.  The  present  bonus  law 
permits  you  to  make  this  adjustment  now  ^to  cover  the  re¬ 
maining  seven  months  of  this  school  year.  Salary  increases 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  can  be  included  in  the  budgets  which 
you  will  soon  prepare. 

As  custodians  of  the  public  schools  in  your  community, 
you  will  recognize  the  wisdom  of  the  above  procedure  in 
providing  schools  that  will  meet  the  increasing  demands 
of  wartime  education  efficiently  and  well. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Executive  Committee  of  the 

New  Jersey  Education  .Assn. 

(Signed)  By  Lei.IA  O.  Browx.  President . 


MONTHS  AFTER  OUTBREAK  OF  WAR 

when  considering  the  increase  in  liv¬ 
ing  costs  alone. 

Recent  economic  rlevelopments  have 
placed  the  teac-her  in  a  critical  and  un¬ 
favorable  light.  These  develnpments 
have  acconnte«l  for  marked  increases 
in  the  real  income  of  farmers,  business 
men,  industrial  workers  and.  at  the 
same  time,  startling  decreases  in  the 
real  income  of  teachers.  The  average 
weekly  earnings  for  manufacturing  em¬ 
ployees  increased  37.2  p<‘r  cent  from 
January,  1941,  to  June.  1942.  It  is 
clear  that  steps  must  l>e  taken  imme¬ 
diately  to  increase  teachers’  salaries 
if  our  schools  are  to  continue  to  o|)er- 
ate  efficiently  and  well.  Under  present 
circumstances  many  skilled  and  ex- 
])ertly  trained  teachers  are,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  forced  to  seek  industrial 
employment  in  order  to  maintain  ac¬ 
ceptable  living  standards.  Other  teach- 

1.  Source:  N.E.A.:  U.  8.  Office  of  Education; 

Burca'i  of  Labor  Statistics. 

2.  Mailed  to  all  Boards  of  Education  in  New 

Jersey. 


ers  are  already  taking  advantage  of 
attractive  offers  in  industry.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  financial  position  in  which 
the  teaching  profession  now  finds  itself 
is  obviously  not  one  that  attracts  a 
sufficient  number  of  satisfactory  re¬ 
cruits  to  fill  existing  and  future  vacan¬ 
cies.  Increases  in  federal  taxes  make 
the  teachers’  plight  even  more  discour¬ 
aging,  compared  with  other  voca¬ 
tions.  Unless  satisfactory  salary  ad¬ 
justments  are  made  to  place  teachers 
in  a  more  favorable  position  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  wage-earning  and 
salaried  employees,  we  may  expect  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
teachers  leaving  the  profession  for  in¬ 
dustrial  employment. 

It  is  commonly  admitted  that  our 
public  schools  are  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  valuable  for  the  winning  of  the 
war.  New  Jersey’s  boys  and  girls  are 
contributing  much  to  the  war  effort. 
They  will  continue  to  make  this  con¬ 
tribution  just  so  long  as  the  schools  are 


manned  by  a  suflicient  number  of  well- 
trained  teachers.  The  High  School  Vic¬ 
tory  Corps  and  the  Schools  at  War  pro¬ 
gram  require  teachers  of  high  morale, 
ability  and  good  disposition  to  lead 
them  successfully.  In  addition,  the  or¬ 
dinary  course  of  school  events  must 
continue  giving  to  this  country  trained 
minds  that  can  play  their  required 
part  in  this  specialist’s  war  and  the 
peace  to  follow.  The  welfare  of  our 
boys  and  girls,  and  of  this  nation, 
demands  good  teachers.  We  shall  re¬ 
tain  those  we  have  and  attract  vouth 
to  our  profession  to  the  extent  that 
our  work  and  status  remain  imiting.  . 

Teachers  are  not  trying  to  avoid  the 
sacrifices  that  all  citizens  are  making 
in  the  war  effort.  They  do  not  expect 
t<»  maintain  their  peacetime  plan  of 
living.  They  are  cutting  down  on  nec¬ 
essities  to  buy  war  bonds  and  to  pay 
taxes,  but  they  do  believe  that  their 
economic  sacrifices  should  l)e  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  those  of  other  gr  >u|>s. 
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Teachers’  Pension  Fund 
Preferable  to  Social  Security 
Act— Hill 


COMPARED  with  the  Teachers’  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund,  Social  Security 
under  the  Feideral  Government  has 
very  little  to  offer  the  New  Jersey 
teacher.  It  provides  for  no  prior  serv¬ 
ice  at  all,  pays  no  disability  benefits, 
refunds  no  contributions,  and  allows 
only  a  small  death  claim.  Tlie  highest 
amount  of  salary  for  which  Social  Se¬ 
curity  makes  calculations  is  $250  per 
month.  After  40  years  of  service  and 
also  the  attainment  of  age  65,  the  con¬ 
tributor  on  this  basis  is  allowed  only 
$56  a  month.  If  he  has  a  dependent 
wife,  this  amount  may  be  stepped  up 
to  $M  a  month,  but  there  is  a  catch — • 
the  wife  must  be  also  65  years  of  age. 

At  this  moment,  collections  for  these 
payments  are  only  one-fourth  of  what 
they  should  be,  and  actuaries  estimate 
that  under  the  present  plan,  without 
the  adoption  of  any  liberalization  plans 
proposed  by  Congress,  the  cost  will  be 
eventually  11  per  cent  of  the  payroll. 
New  Jersey  teachers  cannot  favor  a 
Congressional  plan  which  would  affect 
their  accumulated  rights  and  substan¬ 
tial  equities  in  their  own  retirement 
system.  Especially  is  this  true  when  the 
chief  reason  given  for  the  plan  is  that 
there  are  now  so  many  public  employees 
not  covered  by  Social  Security  who 
ought  to  be  covered.  Agreeing  that  this 
may  be  the  case,  the  Committee  on 
Pension  Policy  of  the  N.J.E.A.  has  con¬ 
tended  that  public  employees  who  have 
a  system  should  be  considered  also,  and 
this  contention  has  been  the  burden  of 
the  Committee’s  fight  for  the  past  two 
years.  The  Committee  does  not  oppose 
the  extension  of  Social  Security  to  pub¬ 
lic  employees  who  do  not  have  such 
protection,  but  it  is  unalterably  op¬ 
posed  to  anv  Congressional  plan  which 
adversely  affects  our  own  Fund,  a  re¬ 
tirement  system  which  we  regard  and 
know  to  be  much  more  substantial  .ind 
altogether  satisfactory. 

Members  of  the  Committee  are  Ida 
E.  Housman,  Stanton  A.  Ralston, 
James  M.  Lynch,  Marinus  C.  Calanti, 
and  Harry  S.  Hill.  Dr.  Hill,  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  chairman,  has  also  been  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  activities  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Associated  Pension  Funds  of 
New  Jersey,  which  has  been  most  ac¬ 
tive  in  arousing  public  employee  pen- 


Opposes  extension  of  act 
to  New  Jersey  teachers 

sion  fund  representatives  all  over  the 
country  to  the  dangers  inherent  in 
poorly-considered  Congressional  action. 
This  state-wide  Committee  sponsored  a 
conference  in  New  York  City  on  Jan¬ 
uary  17th.  At  that  time  the  resolution 
prepared  by  Dr.  Hill  was  adopted  as 
the  platform  for  action  on  a  nation¬ 
wide  scale.  Appointed  the  chairman  of 
the  important  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  for  national  organization,  Dr. 
Hill  was  delegated  to  prepare  a  tenta¬ 
tive  plan  for  a  second  conference  held 
in  Chicago  on  April  23rd  and  24th. 

In  Chicago,  Dr.  Hill  presided  at 
preliminary  meetings  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  more  than  1,500,000  pub¬ 
lic  employees  who  hold  membership  in 
legally  existing  pension  or  retirement 
systems.  W'ith  but  few  changes  in  the 
original  draft  of  a  Constitution  pre¬ 
pared  by  Dr.  Hill,  these  representatives 
organized  The  National  Conference  on 
Public  Retirement  Systems,  the  stated 
purpose  of  which  is  to  oppose  any  Con¬ 
gressional  legislation  which  might 
“diminish,  defeat,  or  impair  the  inter¬ 
ests.  present  and  future,  of  any  public 
employee  in  any  existing  pension  or 
retirement  system”. 

Concurring  in  the  purpose  expressed 
by  this  newly-created  organization,  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association, 
through  action  of  its  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  has  affiliated  with  the  Confer¬ 
ence.  and  through  Dr.  Hill,  has  placed 
itself  in  the  first  ranks  of  leadership 
in  matters  vital  to  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  New  Jersey  teachers. 


Salary  Legislation 
Linder  Consideration 

Salary  legislation  now  under  consid¬ 
eration  by  the  Association  includes  the 
following: 

1.  Increase  in  present  minimum  sal¬ 
ary  law. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  special 
commission  to  head  a  concentrated 
drive  for  increase  in  teachers’  salaries 
comparable  to  the  increase  in  cost 
of  living. 

3.  Upward  revision  of  the  $3,000 
ceiling  of  the  present  bonus  law  as 
authorized  by  Federal  regulation. 


With  the  Executive  Committee 

The  membership  of  members  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association  who 
enter  military  service  will  be  continued, 
without  payment  of  dues. 


The  resignation  of  Floyd  Potter, 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
from  Atlantic  County,  was  accepted 
with  regret.  Mr.  Potter  resigned  his 
position,  due  to  the  pressure  of  his 
duties  as  county  superintendent. 


Six  copies  of  the  educational  film 
“Backing  Up  the  Guns”  were  pur¬ 
chased  for  distribution  to  schools  de¬ 
siring  to  show  them  to  community 
groups.  The  film  explains  forcefully, 
factually  and  dramatically  how  schools 
are  contributing  to  the  war  effort.  Re¬ 
quests  for  the  film  can  be  made  now 
through  Association  headquarters. 


The  Eixecutive  Committee  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association  re¬ 
cently  went  on  record  favoring  the 
extension  of  the  One-Penny  Milk  Plan 
to  all  communities  in  the  State.  It  is 
now  limited  to  communities  of  less  than 
10,000  population.  Arthur  F.  Foran, 
Director  of  Milk  Control  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  advises  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  to  write  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  their  Congressmen  requesting 
the  extension  of  the  plan  to  larger 
cities. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Admin¬ 
istration  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Milk  Control  Board  are  co¬ 
operating  in  the  distribution  of  milk 
under  the  one-penny-per-half-pint  plan. 

The  A.M.A.  will  subsidize  the  cost 
paid  the  producer  by  the  distributor, 
and  sponsoring  agents,  as  a  Board  of 
Education,  a  Parent-Teacher  Associa¬ 
tion,  or  a  Department  of  Welfare,  are 
required  to  pay  the  cost  of  pasteurizing, 
bottling,  and  delivering  over  and  above 
the  one  cent  paid  by  the  child.  The 
same  standards  governing  the  quality 
and  sanitation  of  milk  now  distributed 
within  the  community  must  be  main¬ 
tained  for  this  penny  milk  also. 

School  districts  may  avail  themselves 
of  this  program  by  application  to  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Administra¬ 
tion,  20  Washington  Place,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 


4.  Tenure  for  members  of  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  State  Teachers  Colleges. 

5.  Special  State  appropriations  to 
finance  additional  costs  to  Boards  of 
Education  for  the  war  program  in  the 
public  schools. 

6.  Further  consideration  concern¬ 
ing  the  legal  status  of  salaries. 
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Pension  Problems 

By  John  ^1.  Wood,  3rd 

Secretary,  Teachers*  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 

1.  What  is  the  size  of  the  Teachers*  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund? 

The  present  assets  of  the  retirement  system  are  $104,> 
250,000.  The  present  liabilities  are  approximately  $131 
million.  The  deficit  assumed  by  the  State  to  be  made  up 
by  annual  deficiency  contributions  is  $26,824,000. 

2.  Where  and  when  are  these  figures  reported  to  the 
membership? 

The  Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  as  of  June  30,  1942,  was  presented  to  the  dele¬ 
gates  at  the  convention  held  in  the  Assembly  Chamber 
of  the  State  House  at  noon,  Saturday,  October  10th.  Copies 
of  the  report  were  mailed  to  each  school  district  and 
should  already  be  available  to  each  teacher  in  the  State 
at  the  office  of  his  principal. 

3.  What  is  the  general  form  of  this  report?  Does  the  form 
change  from  year  to  year? 


The  Director  Writes  A  Letter 

Dear  Fellow-Teachers: 

I  have  been  elected  State  Director  of  the  National 
Elducation  Association  for  New  Jersey.  I  am  willing  to 
assume  this  extra  responsibility  only  because  I  feel  so 
keenly  the  need  for  greater  cooperation  between  our 
State  Association  and  the  National  Education  Association. 

We  are  at  war  to  save  the  American  Way  of  Life! 
We  have  learned  that  only  by  the  close  cooperation  of 
air,  sea,  and  land  power  of  aU  the  democratic  nations 
can  we  hope  to  win.  More  than  7,000  New  Jersey  teachers — 
members  of  the  National  Education  Association — recognize 
that  it  is  the  same  with  education;  that  we,  in  New  Jersey, 
must  be  a  part  of  the  large  force  of  educators  enlisted  in 
behalf  of  country,  youth  and  teachers.  T hey  know  that  what 
affects  one  Nation  affects  all — what  affects  one  State  affects 
all.  Education  is  at  stake — teacher  welfare  measures  are 
at  stake! 

Senate  Bill  1313  is  a  bill  for  Federal  Aid  to  Schools, 
which  is  so  necessary  since  the  Federal  Government  has 
assumed  all  means  of  taxation.  But,  New  Jersey  is  left  out! 
We  receive  no  funds! 

A  new  social  security  bill  has  been  introduced — a  threat 
to  our  Pension  System — ^for  only  as  we  help  others  to  some 
old  age  security  can  we  hope  to  hold  our  own.  Unless  the 
amendment  to  the  Hatch  Act  is  passed,  we  will  be  seriously 
handicapped  not  only  in  our  teaching  but  in  our  legis¬ 
lative  program. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  we  must  join 
the  National  Education  Association.  We  have  7,000  mem¬ 
bers,  but  we  must  have  100  per  cent.  Just  as  the  State 
Association  is  on  the  scene  in  Trenton,  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  is  on  the  scene  in  Washington. 

Two  dollars  is  a  small  welfare  insurance  fee!  We  must 
cooperate! 

Let’s  go  over  the  top  in  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  enrollment  as  we  do  in  the  New  Jersey  FMucation 
Association. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  LELIA  0.  BROWN. 

N.E.A.  State  Director  for  New  Jersey. 

•  •  • 

President  Roosevelt  has  recently  allocated  $400,000  for 
the  promotion  of  programs  for  die  care  of  children  of 
working  mothers.  In  making  the  allocation  the  President 
said,  “The  need  for  child  care  grows  out  of  an  increasingly 
acute  problem  of  labor  supply.  Through  grants  to  states 
for  these  purposes,  I  believe  a  mechanism  may  be  provided 
whereby  local  resources,  with  especial  emphasis  on  the 
possibilities  of  foster  day  care,  may  be  fully  developed.” 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and  the  U.  S.  Children’s 
Bureau  will  advise  and  supervise  the  program.  Grants  to 
States  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  certification  by  desig¬ 
nated  agencies,  and  the  funds  will  be  spent  through 
properly  qualified  State  agencies. 

•  •  • 

Washington  Salaries:  Some  of  the  17-year-old  girls 
who  have  gone  to  work  as  Government  typists  at  $1440 
are  getting  more  salary  than  new  Washin^on,  D.  C.,  ele¬ 
mentary  school  teachers  and  librarians.  Both  of  these  classi¬ 
fications  start  with  a  salary  of  $1400  in  the  Nation’s  Capital. 
High  salaries  being  offered  by  both  Government  and  indus¬ 
try,  according  to  Dr.  Walter  E.  Hager,  president  of  Wilson 
Teachers  College,  Washington,  D.  C.,  are  contributing  to 
the  30  per  cent  drop  in  enrollment  at  the  College  since  1939. 


For  years  the  Trustees  have  presented  their  report 
in  the  same  form.  They  have,  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  brought  into  prominence  an  actuary’s  condensed 
balance  sheet,  found  on  pages  four  and  five  of  this  year’s 
report.  The  balance  sheet  of  a  retirement  system  differs 
from  the  balance  sheet  of  a  municipal  corporation  or  of 
a  merchant’s  or  manufacturer’s  business.  It  is  quite  similar 
to  the  balance  sheet  of  an  insurance  company.  The  lia¬ 
bilities  can  be  measured  only  by  an  actuary.  Using  4% 
interest  and  using  assumed  service,  salary  and  mortality 
experience,  the  present  value  of  the  fund’s  liability  to  each 
active  and  retired  teacher  is  precisely  measured  each  year. 
The  assets  of  the  system  as  reported  are  of  several  kinds. 
There  are  ledger  assets  made  up  of  cash  in  the  bank,  book 
value  of  securities  owned,  and  the  face  value  of  diversion 
promises  of  the  State.  There  are  then  non-ledger  assets 
composed  mostly  of  receivables  and  accruals  which  go  to 
make  up  present  assets.  The  liabilities  are  then  balanced 
by  two  prospective  assets.  The  present  value  of  future 
normal  contributions,  reported  this  year  at  $30,380,814.00, 
should  really  not  appear  as  either  an  asset  or  a  liability 
as  it  represents  the  present  value  of  the  adequate  premiums 
which  the  State  has  undertaken  to  pay  in  the  future  by 
annual  appropriation  in  order  to  provide  a  pension  to  our 
present  active  membership  on  account  of  service  which 
they  have  not  yet  rendered  but  which  they  will  render  in 
the  future.  The  last  of  these  prospective  assets  is  the  bal¬ 
ancing  item  of  the  report,  $26,824,218,  the  extent  of  the 
deficit.  It  is  necessary  for  the  State  to  raise  and  pay  this 
to  us  in  future  years  in  order  to  fund  the  State’s  promise 
to  pay  a  pension  on  account  of  all  service  rendered  in  the 
past.  This  deficit  has  been  reduced  slightly  in  recent  years. 
Five  years  ago  it  amounted  to  $33  1/3  million;  last  year 
it  amounted  to  $28%  million. 

The  report  then  gives  an  office  statement  of  ledger  and 
present  assets  and  the  distribution  of  these  assets  into 
the  various  reserve  funds  of  the  system.  The  report  also 
gives  a  composit  of  revenues  and  disbursements  for  the 
year,  this  year  tracing  our  ledger  assets  from  $88V& 
million  to  $944/5  million. 

4.  How  many  extra  copies  of  this  report  may  be  secured? 

Extra  copies  are  available  at  the  office  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  will  be  mailed  on  request  to  interested  indi¬ 
viduals. 
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ITEMS  OF  ISTeKeST 

From  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 


Women  in  the 
War  Eflort 

Thirty-seven  per  cent  of  all  persons 
who  are  being  trained  in  the  vocational 
schools  for  war  production  jobs  are 
women.  A  little  more  than  a  year  ago, 
no  women  were  in  this  type  of  train¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  by  Christ¬ 
mas  time,  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of 
all  being  trained  in  the  vocational 
schools  for  war  work  will  be  the  women 
members  of  the  families.  The  induc¬ 
tion  of  the  males  into  the  armed  forces 
is  making  it  increasingly  necessary  for 
women  to  do  the  work  that,  up  to  now, 
^^as  considered  solely  man’s  work. 

W  omen  have  proven  that  they  can 
do  any  job  a  man  can  do.  and  they 
have  surprised  the  industrial  supervis¬ 
ors  with  their  skill  and  knowledge. 
Women  have  been  trained  to  operate 
lathes,  milling  machines,  and  grind¬ 
ers.  This  is  equipment  that  is  entirely 
new  to  the  women’s  world.  They  are 
making  airplane  parts,  and  they  have 
learned  to  inspect  mechanical  produc¬ 
tion.  They  have  l)een  so  rigid  in  this 
inspection  that  many  industrial  fore¬ 
men  have  had  to  improve  production 
procedures  to  insure  greater  accuracy. 

Women  in  the  war  production  train¬ 
ing  programs  in  \ew  Jersey  have 
worked  to  an  accuracy  of  five-thou¬ 
sandths  of  an  inch  -to  vou.  one-eighth 
of  the  thickness  of  a  hair  on  yc»ur  head. 
Thev  have  ])roduced  parts  to  this  ac- 
curacv  for  use  in  engineering  train¬ 
ing  programs  in  many  of  the  large 
engineering  colleges  of  the  nation. 

The  \oung  engineer  in  the  bni- 
\ersitv  of  Southern  California  who  was 
being  trained  as  an  ordnance  inspector 
])rohahly  does  not  know  that  the  in¬ 
spection  part  he  is  using  was  made  by 
a  young  lady  who  lives  in  Elizabeth 
and  who  quit  her  job  in  a  department 
store  to  become  a  war  production 
worker.  The  aviator  at  Midway  who 
boasts  of  the  smoothness  and  power 
of  his  airplane  engines,  probably  does 
not  realize  that  the  delicate  mechanism 
was  made  on  a  grinder  ojreraled  by  a 
young  lady  from  Paterson. 

Cornell  have  already  made  a  real 
contribution  to  the  war  effort.  They 
will  do  even  more  in  this  field  in  the 
future. 


To  Those  Who  Sn/tervise  Our  Educational  Program: 

This  note  is  addressed  to  our  city  suj*erintendenls.  count\  siq»erin- 
tendents.  supervising  principals,  and  supervisors  in  cities  and  counties. 
Last  month  it  was  my  privilege  to  write  to  the  teachers  of  our  New  Jersey 
schools.  This,  of  course,  included  you.  But  since  you  are  charged  with 
certain  responsibilities  I  want  to  refer  to  a  number  of  things  which  par¬ 
ticularly  concern  us  at  this  time.  As  I  stated  last  month,  the  National 
Institute  on  Education  and  the  War  assembled  representatives  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  and  the  civilian  establishments  that  have  to  do  directly  with 
the  war,  together  with  a  group  of  educators  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  discussions  it  was  brought  home  to  us  that  education  has 
an  important  place  in  total  war  and  commensurate  responsibilities.  All 
through  the  discussions  it  was  pointed  out  by  officers  from  the  armed  forces 
and  by  civilians  discussing  various  topics  that  education  could  render  a 
significant  service  particularly  in  the  high  school  period  by  offering  pre¬ 
induction  courses  which  will  reduce  the  period  of  training  for  young  men 
who  are  inducted  into  the  armed  services.  This  is  a  program  which  we 
must  develop  and  you  and  your  teaching  staffs  will  be  called  upon  to  do 
an  enormous  amount  of  planning  in  the  days  to  come. 

I  think  we  all  agree  that  education  in  the  elementary  school  should  not 
suffer  very  much  change.  Our  programs  in  physical  education,  in  the 
social  studies,  in  citizenship,  in  elementary  science,  and  mathematics  should 
be  improved  and  extended.  The  children  in  these  grades  can  share  in 
many  things  such  as  the  sale  of  war  savings  stamps  and  bonds,  the  salvage 
program  and  certain  community  activities. 

The  problems  presented  in  preparation  for  air  raids,  protection  of 
buildings  and  pupils,  staggering  of  school  hours,  registration  for  Selective 
Service,  transportation,  rationing,  and  salvage  have  been  met  energetically 
and  with  the  exhibition  of  a  fine  patriotism  which  has  been  highlv  com¬ 
mended  by  citizens  and  officials.  With  some  refinement  of  procedures  we 
shall  be  able  to  meet  these  and  similar  problems  satisfactorily. 

Now  the  most  important  task  before  us  is  the  planning  of  needed  modi¬ 
fications  of  the  curriculum  and  pre-induction  training,  particularly  in  the 
high  schools.  We  know  the  boys  who  are  now  juniors  and  seniors  in  our 
high  schools  will  soon  be  inducted  into  the  armed  forces  of  the  nation. 
This  makes  it  imperative  that  we  furnish  opportunity  for  these  young 
men  to  receive  a  variety  of  training  which  will  aid  them  in  the  particular 
branch  of  service  which  they  will  enter  very  soon.  Congress  is  now  mov¬ 
ing  rapidly  to  amend  the  Selective  Service  Act  to  make  possible  the  in¬ 
duction  of  )outh  eighteen  years  of  age. 

This  is  a  difficult  war  and  if  estimates  of  its  duration  are  correct  it 
will  not  be  long  before  e\ery  student  now  enrolled  in  our  high  schools 
will  be  engaged  actively  in  the  armed  forces,  in  industry,  or  an  occupation 
closely  related  to  the  war  effort.  Many  of  the  girls  who  graduate  from 
high  school  will  be  engaged  in  industry  and  in  various  posts  which  are 
vacated  by  men.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  will  endeavor 
through  c«>nferences  to  assist  the  schools  in  organizing  courses  which  will 
make  a  maxiinuin  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 

In  undertaking  this  work  we  must  assume  the  resjK)nsibilitv  of  in¬ 
terpreting  the  needs  of  the  pre-induction  program  in  the  light  of  what  we 
know  about  pupils’  capacity  and  previous  educational  exjrerience.  This 
implies  increased  emphasis  on  careful  individual  guidance  as  well  as  the 
preparation  of  appropriate  teaching  materials. 

No  one  realizes  more  than  you  do  the  new  and  complicated  tasks  which 
you  must  shoulder  during  these  times.  It  will  be  our  privilege  to  work 
with  you  and  to  do  everything  within  our  power  to  aid  vou  in  these 
undertakings. 

Ctt  ARLES  H.  Elliott. 

Commissioner  of  Education. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIE 


Aviation  In  The  Public  School 


RoHelle  Young  Men  and  Women  Study  Airplane  Motors 
i’hoti)  Through  Courtesy  of  Elizabeth  Journal 


Burton  P.  Lewis, 

Abraham  Clark  High  School 
Roselle 

The  high  schools  of  this  nation  can 
help  the  boys  in  their  senior  and 
junior  years  by  giving  them  an  orienta¬ 
tion  course  in  aviation.  This  orienta¬ 
tion  course  for  seniors  should  cover 
aerodynamics,  meterology,  radio  com¬ 
munications,  airplane  engines,  and  nav¬ 
igation.  In  the  short  time  available 
for  seniors  such  a  course  can  orient 
boys  to  the  armed  services.  The  juniors 
can  cover  the  same  subjects  much  more 
thoroughly  in  the  two  years  remaining 
in  their  high  school  course.  Schools 
must  begin  to  rcali/.e  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  these  young  men  and  to  their 
country  to  help  in  the  aviation  program. 

Throughout  the  country  there  are 
large  numbers  of  young  men  who  have 
passed  their  physical  and  mental  tests 
for  the  air  services  and  are  awaiting 
call.  These  young  men  are  only  too 
anxious  to  have  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  subject  they  are  tremendously  in- 
tereslerl  in,  namely,  aviation.  /\  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  boys  will  find  ground 
work  difficult  when  they  arrive  at  the 
various  training  centers,  due  to  the 
abrupt  transition  from  regular  aca¬ 
demic  subjects  to  aviation  courses. 

Some  educators  are  incorrently  of 
the  opinion  that  a  prospective  aviator 
must  have  a  pre-college  course  or  one 
year  of  mathematics.  The  requisite 
mathematics  and  physics  can  be  taught 
in  the  course  which  should  be  open  to 
all  boys  and  girls  of  average  mental 
ability.  Mathematics  and  science  teach¬ 
ers  should  be  able  to  handle  the  work. 
Texts  are  available  from  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority  and  reliable 
commercial  publishing  companies. 

The  Roselle  (N.  J.j  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  realizing  the  situation,  set  up 
such  a  course  during  the  past  summer. 
This  course  was  offered  free  to  anyone 
from  Roselle  who  had  passed  the  armed 
service  aviation  tests,  and  to  those  in 
adjacent  t  nion  County  towns  upon  the 
payment  of  a  tuition  fee.  Other  resi¬ 
dents  of  R«»selle.  interested  in  aviation, 
were  also  accommodated.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  course  the  twenty-one 
members  were  so  happy  to  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  those  things 
they  knew  they  would  need,  that  they 
wrote  letters  of  appreciation  to  the 
Board  of  Education.  Several  members 
of  the  course  are  now  with  the  armed 
services.  Information  received  from 
them  will  l>e  used  to  modify,  broaden, 
and  enlarge  the  training  material  where 
necessary. 

It  is  the  author’s  firm  conviction  that 


aviation  should  be  offered  in  every  high 
school  in  the  country  this  year  and 
that  at  least  one  community  in  each 
county  should  offer  a  course  for  those 
awaiting  induction.  Any  red-blooded 
American  teacher  will  gladly  give  up 


WHEN  TEACHERS  of  the  Social  studies 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  gather 
in  New'  York  City  during  the 
Thanksgiving  holidays,  November  26- 
28.  they  will  participate  in  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  a  statement  on  the  role  of  the 
social  studies  and  the  social-studies 
teacher  in  wartime  America.  A  pre¬ 
liminary  draft  of  this  statement  is  now 
being  formulated  by  a  nation-wide 
Commission  on  Wartime  Policy,  headed 
by  Howard  E.  Wilson  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  Commission  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  early  October  by  Roy  A. 
Price  of  Syracuse  University,  president 
of  the  National  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies. 

The  Thanksgiving  conference  will 
constitute  the  twenty -second  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Council  for  the 
Social  Studies,  a  department  of  the 
NEA.  In  addition  to  considering  the 
jM»licy  statement,  the  conference  will 
hold  a  number  of  discussion  sessions 
ftn  “Social  Education  in  Wartime  and 
After.”  The  opening  general  session 
on  Thursday  evening  will  be  held  at 
Town  Hall  and  will  be  broadcast  as  the 
“Town  Meeting  of  the  Air.”  On  Fri- 


several  evenings  a  week  to  conduct  such 
a  course,  even  though  he  receives  no 
compensation  other  than  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  that  he  is  aiding  these 
young  men  and  his  country  in  time  of 
need. 


day  and  Saturday  all  sessions  will  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 

George  Renner  will  lead  a  discussion 
on  “Tlie  New  Geography,”  Alvin 
Eurich  on  “Consumer  Education  in 
Wartime.”  Allan  Nevins  on  “British 
Interest  in  American  History,”  Howard 
R.  Anderson  on  “Critical  Thinking  in 
the  Social  Studies,”  George  S.  Counts 
on  “The  Negro  in  Wartime.”  and 
Edgar  B.  Wesley  on  “Military  History.” 

New  Jersey  teachers  on  the  program 
include  Nicholas  Engelhardt.  Jr., 
Newark;  Louise  Capen,  Newark;  A.  L. 
Threlkeld,  Montclair;  Rachel  Jarrold, 
Trenton  State  Teachers  College;  Ralph 
Adams  Brown,  Haddon  Heights;  James 
Downes,  State  Librarian;  and  Clara 
Braymer,  Trenton.  Mr.  George  B. 
Robinson  of  New  Brunswick  Senior 
High  School  represents  New  Jersey  on 
the  local  arrangements  committee. 

For  full  information,  including  an 
advance  copy  of  the  program,  write  to 
Wilbur  F.  Murra.  Executive  secretary. 
National  Council  for  the  S<H-ial  Studies. 
1201  Sixteenth  Street.  N.  W,.  W  ashing¬ 
ton.  D.  C. 


Social  Studies  Conference  in  New  York  City 
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H.  S.  V.  C.  on  The  Scene 


Every  boy  and  girl  in  the  high 
schools  of  New  Jersey  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  take  a  definite  place 
in  the  national  war  effort  through  a 
voluntary  enrollment  plan  announced 
recently  by  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Federal 
Security  Administrator  and  Chairman 
of  the  War  Manpower  Commission. 

Endorsed  by  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
the  Commerce  Department  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers  and  based  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  Wartime  Commission  chairman¬ 
ed  by  John  W.  Studebaker,  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  the  plan 
developed  by  a  Policy  Committee  urges 
the  creation  of  a  High  School  Victory 
Corps  in  each  public  and  private  sec¬ 
ondary  school  throughout  the  country. 

Simultaneous  with  announcement  in 
Washington,  State  superintendents  and 
commissioners  of  education  in  the  48 
States  are  asked  to  call  on  school 
boards  and  school  officials  to  launch 
the  program  locally  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  High  School  Victory  Corps  Manual 
setting  forth  purposes,  objectives,  and 
recommended  methods  of  organization 
was  released  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  and  sent  to  all  superin¬ 
tendents  of  schools  and  high  school 
principals  in  the  Nation. 

“A  realistic  appraisal  of  our  need  for 
trained  manpower,  both  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  in  war  production,  makes  it 
evident  that  the  high  school  can’t  go  on 
doing  business  as  usual,”  declares  the 
Policy  Committee  in  its  statement. 
“High  school  youth  are  impelled  by 
patriotic  considerations  to  point  their 
training  to  preparation  for  war  work, 
to  tasks  requiring  skill  of  hand  and 
strength  of  body,  coupled  with  in¬ 
telligence  and  devotion.  The  28.000 
high  schools  of  the  Nation  with  their 
6.500,(X)0  students  must  voluntarily  set 
about  adaptation  of  their  curricula  and 
of  their  organization  with  all  possible 
speed  to  train  youth  to  do  their  part  in 
the  victory  effort.” 

Two  aims  of  the  High  School  Victory 
Corps  are:  first,  imm^iate,  accelerated 
and  special  training  of  youth  for  that 
war  service  they  will  be  expected  to  per¬ 
form  after  leaving  school;  second,  ac¬ 
tive  participation  of  youth  while  still  in 
school  in  the  community’s  war  effort. 

Objectives  which  will  be  pursued 
both  inside  and  outside  the  classroom 
are:  (1)  guidance  of  youth  into  critical 
services  and  occupations;  (2)  wartime 
citizenship  training  to  insure  better 
understanding  of  the  war,  its  meaning, 
progress  and  problems;  (3)  physical 


fitness;  (4)  voluntary  military  drill  for 
selected  boys;  (5)  competence  in 
science  and  mathematics;  (6)  pre¬ 
flight  training  in  aeronautics  for  those 
preparing  for  air  service;  (7)  pre¬ 
induction  training  for  critical  occupa¬ 
tions;  (8)  community  service  including 
training  for  essential  civilian  activities. 


Basis  of  Membership 

Every  student  enrolled  in  high  school 
will  be  eligible  to  join  the  General 
Membership  of  the  High  School  Victory 
Corps.  Students  within  about  two  years 
of  completing  high  school  are  eligible 
for  admission  to  any  one  of  the  five 
special  service  divisions.  These  Victory 
Corps  divisions  are:  (1)  Land  Ser>ice, 
which  calls  for  pre-induction  training 
for  all  branches  of  the  Army  except  the 
air;  (2)  Air  Service;  (3)  Sea  Service, 
which  provides  training  for  all  branches 
<»f  the  Navy  except  the  air;  (4)  Produc¬ 
tion  Service,  preparing  for  war  indus¬ 
tries  and  agriculture;  (5)  Community 
Service,  preparing  for  medical,  nurs¬ 
ing,  teaching,  and  numerous  other  pro¬ 
fessions.  and  for  business  and  civic 
services. 

Girls,  as  well  as  boys,  are  welcome  to 
\  ictorv..  Corps  ranks.  Girls  will  pre¬ 
dominate  in  the  Production  and  Com¬ 
munity  Service  divisions  to  meet  grow¬ 
ing  demands  of  war  industries,  agri¬ 
culture,  nursing,  business,  and  teach¬ 
ing. 

In  order  to  hold  general  membership: 

1.  The  student  should  be  par¬ 
ticipating  in  a  school  physical  fitness 
program  appropriate  to  his  abilities 
and  probable  contribution  to  the  war 
effort. 

2.  The  student  should  be  study¬ 
ing  courses  of  immediate  and  future 
usefulness  to  the  war  effort. 

3.  The  student  should  be  partici¬ 
pating  in  at  least  one  wartime  ac¬ 
tivity  or  service  such  as  air  warden, 
fire  watcher.  Red  Cross  work,  farm 
aid,  salvage  work,  care  of  small 
children  of  working  mothers,  etc. 

Requirements  for  membership  in  the 
five  service  divisions  are  more  exten¬ 


sive.  Thus,  if  a  boy  is  within  about  two 
years  of  completing  high  school,  and 
can  pass  the  phvsic**!  and  mental  tests, 
membership  in  the  Air  Service  Division 
will  require  that  he  engage  in  at  least 
three  of  the  following: 

1.  Study  at  least  one  year  of  high 
school  physics  and  three  years  of 
high  school  mathematics. 

2.  Study  pre-flight  aeronautics. 

3.  Study  auto-mechanics,  radio, 
electricity,  or  vocational  shop  courses 
in  servicing,  maintenance  or  repair 
of  aircraft. 

4.  Participate  in  a  physical  fit¬ 
ness  program. 

5.  Take  military  drill. 

Course  requirements,  physical  fit¬ 
ness,  and  drill  programs  have  been 
planned  in  light  of  requests  from  the 
Armed  Forces.  Army  manuals  already 
prepared  and  now  in  press  will  be  used 
for  certain  pre-induction  courses. 
Others  are  in  preparation.  A  manual 
prescribing  a  physical  fitness  program 
to  fit  high  school  youth  for  war  de¬ 
mands  has  been  drafted  already  and 
soon  will  be  sent  to  all  schools.  Basic 
to  the  whole  Victory  Corps  plan  is  the 
aim  of  cutting  down  the  time  now 
needed  to  train  men  and  women  after 
they  have  enrolled  in  the  Armed  Forces 
or  in  war  industries. 

Local  Administration 

City  and  county  superintendents 
have  been  asked  to  appoint  local 
Victory  Corps  directors  and  com¬ 
munity  advisory  committees.  If  a  high 
school  is  large  it  is  recommended  that 
the  principal  name  a  Victory  Corps 
director  for  the  high  school  and  ap¬ 
point  teachers  to  act  as  counselors  for 
each  of  the  respective  divisions. 
Parents,  Victory  Corps  members,  and 
teachers,  all  would  have  membership  on 
the  High  School  Victory  Corps  Coun¬ 
cil  which  would  help  develop  policies 
and  plans. 

Members  of  the  High  School  Victory 
Corps  may  wear  insignia  indicating 
their  membership  in  the  Corps  as  a 
whole  and  with  special  devices  show¬ 
ing  membership  in  special  divisions. 
If  staff  is  lacking  in  the  high  school  to 
supervise  various  Victory  Corps  activi¬ 
ties,  such  as  training  in  vocational 
specialties  and  physical  fitness,  school 
officials  are  urged  to  comb  their  com¬ 
munities  and  secure  help  from  compe¬ 
tent  oitizens. 
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Pupils  Are  Drafted  Too — 


WITH  United  Nations  flags  flying, 
the  Army  band  in  the  foreground, 
and  uniformed  cadets  standing  at 
attention,  thousands  of  Washington 
school  children  shouted  the  stirring 
words,  “We  are  ready”  as  the  Schools 
at  War  Program  was  officially  launched 
by  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
j  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  on  Friday, 
September  25,  Broadcast  over  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  the  half 
hour  ceremony  followed  a  parade  of 
4,000  school  children  who  marched  up 
j  Constitution  Avenue  to  the  steps  of  the 
Treasury. 

Headed  by  a  student  War  Savings 
unit,  the  twenty  school  divisions  in  the 
parade  represented  different  war  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  students  in  the  schools  of 
America,  activities  of  the  classroom 
and  of  the  playing  field,  of  the  shop 
and  the  club,  of  the  scouts  and  the 
f  newsboys — every  group  making  a  con- 

[  tribution  to  the  war  effort.  The  various 
groups  carried  banners,  posters,  and 
streamers  announcing  their  war  work. 
Victory  Farm  Workers  were  in  over¬ 
alls;  nutrition  students  in  white  aprons; 
physical  fitness  classes  in  gym  suits; 
newsboys  carried  their  newspaper  bags, 
ready  to  sell  War  Stamps  as  usual;  the 
!  junk  patrol  carried  scrap  metal  and 
I  followed  a  truck  loaded  with  the  salv- 
i  age  collection  from  Roosevelt  High 
I  School. 

E  To  every  school  which  enlists  in  the 
I  Schools  at  War  Program — and  reports 
■  a  well-rounded  schedule  of  wartime  ac- 
I  tivities — will  be  presented  a  special 

I  Certificate  of  Service  signed  by  the 
f  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  To  each 
I  state,  in  recognition  of  the  part  its 
I  schools  play  in  the  national  war  ef- 
I  fort,  will  be  awarded  a  “Liberty  Brick” 
— an  original  brick  from  historic  In- 
^  dependence  Hall  mounted  in  an  elec- 
I  trically  lighted  glass  case  before  a  col- 
I  ored  bas-relief  of  Independence  Hall, 
i  These  Liberty  Bricks,  worn  by  more 
I  than  two  centuries  of  service  to  the  na- 
I  tion,  were  removed  for  replacement 
during  recent  repairs  to  Independence 
X  Hall.  They  were  saved  for  presenta- 
I  tion  to  schools  in  recognition  of  their 
j  services  to  the  cause  of  democracy. 

Each  Liberty  Brick  is  a  physical  re- 
r  minder  of  all  that  has  gone  into  the 
I  building  of  America,  in  courage  and 
I  faith  and  indomitable  energy — a  ver- 
)  t  itable  shrine  of  America’s  faith  that 
.  I  should  be  an  inspiration  to  school  chil- 
1  I  dren  everywhere. 

1  ?  To  show  its  progress  in  the  Schools 
.  I  at  War  campaign,  each  School  at  War 
.  !  is  asked  to  make  a  report  on  its  pro- 
f  gram  of  work  in  a  l96-page  scrapbook 


to  be  provided  by  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment.  Here,  through  clippings, 
posters,  photos,  stories,  written  reports, 
and  actual  samples  of  Student  work,  a 


In  the  Declaration  Chamber  of  In¬ 
dependence  Hall,  Sergeant  Bill  Haz- 
zard,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  shows  some 
of  the  original  bricks  removed  dur¬ 
ing  recent  repairs  to  Independence 
Hall.  These  Liberty  Bricks  will  be 
awarded  to  the  school  children  of 
each  state  for  their  wartime  ac¬ 
tivities. 

school  may  give  a  bird’s-eye  view  of 
its  wartime  program.  To  be  really 
effective,  the  school  program  should 
show  unity  and  evidence  of  having  last¬ 
ing  significance.  Scrapbooks  are  to 
be  completed  by  January  7  and  then 
displayed  at  the  local,  state,  and  na¬ 
tional  exhibits. 

The  Schools  at  War  Program  is 
planned  about  these  three  great  com¬ 
mands  issued  to  the  civilian  army  fight¬ 
ing  on  the  home  front;  Save!  Serve! 
Conserve!  They  are  really  parts  of  one 
great  military  order  and  when  it  is 
understood  that  they  are  inseparable, 
the  whole  national  program  will  be¬ 
come  more  meaningful. 

Save !  That  is  the  first  order  of  the 
day.  In  our  schools,  that  order  means 
that  students  should  learn  the  value 
of  things  in  their  relation  to  each 
other;  the  history  and  significance  of 
those  pennies,  nickels,  and  dimes  which 
they  often  handle  so  thoughtlessly  and 
carelessly;  the  cost  of  weapons,  food, 
clothing,  and  medical  supplies  for  our 
men  stationed  around  the  world;  the 
meaning  of  inflation  and  its  dreaded 
effect  upon  any  people;  the  meaning 
of  investment,  security,  bond.  In  short, 
the  command  “Save/”  means  to  leam 
not  only  why  it  is  patriotic  but  why 


it  is  intelligent  to  save  money  and 
invest  it  in  War  Bonds  and  Stamps. 
Hie  person  who  obeys  this  command 
will  buy  nothing  he  does  not  absolutely 
need.  He  will  buy  stamps  and  bondb 
to  the  limit  of  his  ability.  And  he  vrill 
know  why  he  is  doing  these  things. 

Serve!  That  is  the  second  order 
of  the  day  and  one  that  can  be  car¬ 
ried  out  in  a  thousand  ways.  The  stu¬ 
dent  who  buys  enough  stamps  to  pay 
for  a  Marine’s  First  Aid  Kit  is  serv¬ 
ing.  He  will  know  that  his  dimes  have 
bought  the  tourniquet  and  iodine  that 
may  save  a  man’s  life  on  some  remote 
island  in  the  Pacific.  Or  that  stu¬ 
dent  may  take  a  Red  Cross  First  Aid 
course  and  so  be  ready  to  s^rve  in 
case  of  accident  in  his  own  community. 
Home  nursing,  school  hygiene,  nutri¬ 
tion  classes,  making  surgical  dressings, 
knitting,  sewing,  helping  with  civilian 
defense  activities  in  the  community, 
working  on  farms,  gardening,  making 
airplane  models,  repairing  furniture 
and  rugs,  keeping  the  children  of  busy 
mothers — these  are  just  some  of  the 
chances  for  school  students  to  serve. 

Conserve !  The  third  great  military 
order  strikes  every  person  in  the  vast 
school  division  of  our  civilian  army, 
for  everyone  can  fulfill  it  constantly. 
By  repairing  old  clothes  and  wearing 
them  instead  of  discarding  them,  stu¬ 
dents  will  have  money  to  save  for 
stamps  and  bonds.  And  they  will  be 
relinquishing  materials  for  our  armies. 
Small  as  they  are,  even  pins,  paper  and 
lollipops  require  raw  materials  needed 
for  helmets,  bullets,  and  chemicals.  To 
use  them  sparingly  is  to  contribute  to 
the  national  supply  of  available  ma¬ 
terials.  If  a  child  learns  that  conserv¬ 
ing  tires  and  gasoline,  pencils  and  pa¬ 
per,  last  year’s  coat  and  galoshes — are 
all  part  of  our  war  effort,  then  his 
school  has  taught  him  his  place  in  the 
great  civilian  army  of  America.  If  he 
learns  that  turning  off  the  unused  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  and  turning  in  his  old  tooth¬ 
paste  tube  are  highly  patriotic  and  in¬ 
telligent  acts  of  national  importance, 
then  he  is  a  real  soldier  on  the  home 
front. 

By  saving,  serving,  conserving,  and 
by  learning  why  these  habits  are  wise 
and  patriotic,  our  students  will  be  train¬ 
ing  today  for  their  responsibilities  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations.  Schools  which  are 
enthusiastically  and  intelligently  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  Schools  at  War  Pro¬ 
gram  win  then  be  prepared  to  say  to 
the  world:  “We  are  ready — ready  for 
war,  ready  for  victory,  ready  for 
peace!” 


Elementary  School  Children 
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example  of  unnecessary 
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The  war  is  bringing  many  new  prob¬ 
lems  to  the  elemetitary  classroom 
teacher.  Should  the  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  requests  of  the  community  for 
help  from  children  be  granted?  Should 
the  radio  be  tuned  to  war  news  or  are 
children  already  hearing  too  much 
about  war?  What  should  we  teach 
about  enemy  nations? 

F  irst  of  all  we  must  recognize  that 
this  war  is  an  adults’  war.  We  should 
not  depeml  uj)on  the  contributions  of 
young  children  to  win  it.  The  welfare 
of  the  nation  recpiires  that  we  do  not. 
We  should  help  young  children  now  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  physical  and 
emotiotial  health  and  of  social  and 
intellectual  effectiveness  which  will 
make  them  capable  of  handling  the  tre¬ 
mendous  prttblems  of  the  post-war 
world.  To  this  end  they  must  be  pro- 
tecte<l  as  much  as  is  humanly  possible 
against  anything  which  interferes  with 
their  normal  growth. 

Any  acti\  ity  suggested  for  children 
should  be  examined  w  ith  extreme  care 
to  see  that  it  does  not  harm  them  or 
waste  their  time.  I  niess  an  activity 
is  desirably  educative  it  should  not  he 
imposed  upon  children. 

I  sing  children  in  parades  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  unnecessary  exploitation. 
Building  adult  morale  and  stimulating 
adults  t»»  do  their  duty  do  not  seem  to 


be  legitimate  responsibilities  of  child¬ 
hood.  Long,  unproductive  hours  of 
preparation,  over-excitement,  and  long 
|)eriods  of  waiting  in  line  and  march¬ 
ing  are  obviously  undesirable  for  young 
children. 

Pressure  to  buy  bonds  and  stamps, 
through  such  devices  as  individual  sales 
charts  in  each  room,  through  compari¬ 
sons  among  rooms  and  schools,  and 
through  public  rec»»gnition  and  praise 
of  leaders,  should  be  avoided.  Children 
w  ho  are  unable  to  buy  stamps  because 
their  parents  just  don’t  have  the  money 
may  feel  pilloried  before  their  com¬ 
panions  through  no  fault  of  their  own; 
they  are  almost  certain  to  ha\e  a  sense 
of  insecurity.  Other  children  who  buy 
many  stamps  with  money  from  their 
[)arents  receive  praise  to  which  they 
are  not  entitled  and  so  acquire  a  false 
sense  of  values.  Tlie  purchases  of  many 
children  are  not  prompted  by.  a  volun¬ 
tary  desire  to  help  a  cause  they  value 
but  are  forced  by  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion.  There  have  even  been  instances 
of  children  stealing  money  because 
this  pressure  has  been  too  great  for 
them  to  with.stand.  The  wisest  pro¬ 
cedure  seems  to  be  to  have  children 
discuss  and  learn  to  understand  the 
reasons  for  buying  stamps  and  then 
let  them  buy  stamps  at  the  j>ost  office 


(or  at  the  school  if  that  is  more  con¬ 
venient)  as  other  citizens  do.  If  pur¬ 
chases  are  purely  voluntary,  without 
pressure  or  advertising,  the  children 
may  learn  to  sacrifice,  to  save,  and  to 
give.  Their  contributions  then  will  have 
real  meaning. 

There  are  some  contributions  chil¬ 
dren  can  make  which  will  develop 
social  c«)inpetence  and  satisfy  their  de¬ 
sire  to  “belong’’.  When  this  desire  is 
voluntary  and  not  caused  bv  pressure 
or  other  artificial  stimulus,  there  is 
real  purpose  and  interest  which  may 
be  directed  into  activities  resulting  in 
real  social  growth.  Children  may  learn 
the  meaning  of  personal  sacrifice,  of 
subordinating  self  for  a  cause,  when, 
for  example,  they  voluntarily  give  up 
some  of  their  play  time  to  help  in  sal- 
\aging  scrap  materials,  or  when  thev 
share  the  limited  amount  of  sugar  by 
foregoing  an  extra  spoonful  on  their 
cereal.  <>r  when  they  give  to  the  Junior 
Re«l  Cross  money  saved  bv  doing  w  ith¬ 
out  an  ice  cream  cone.  The  ehild’s  re¬ 
ward  should  be  the  inner  satisfaction 
he  feels  in  making  the  sacrifice  rather 
than  the  extraneous  recognition  of  a 
button,  badge,  certificate,  or  public 
praise. 

Teachers  must  know  their  children 
and  help  them  to  adjust  to  the  extra- 
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'^Teachers  should  create  and  maintain  a  cheerful,  relaxed  atmosphere  in  the  classroom.” 
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ordinary  strains  and  tensions  to  which 
they  are  exposed.  The  insecurity  of 
children  is  often  intensified  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  grown-ups  who  show  worry 
or  fear.  Teachers  can.  to  some  extent, 
offset  the  bad  effects  of  a  tense  home 
environment  by  their  own  serenity  and 
by  creating  and  maintaining  a  cheerful, 
relaxed  atmosphere  in  the  classroom. 
Now  more  than  ever  children  need  a 
maximum  of  play,  music,  rest,  coop¬ 
eration,  and  affection.  They  should  be 
freed  from  the  strains  of  rivalry  and 
competition  and  given  work  at  which 
they  can  succeed. 

The  attitude  of  children  toward  the 
enemy  also  is  imfH-trtant.  It  is  becom¬ 
ing  apparent  that  a  permanent  peace 
requires  some  sort  of  world  organiza¬ 
tion  participated  in  by  all  nations  and 
making  the  good  things  of  life  available 
to  all.  It  is  vitally  important  then  that 
our  children  who  will  be  tbe  adult  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  post-war  world  should  not 
lie  taught  to  hate.  World  brotherhood 
w  ill  not  grow  from  the  seeds  of  hatred. 
•  \  great  lesson  of  this  war  is  that  all 
the  people  of  the  world  must  learn  to 
live  together  in  justice  and  understand¬ 
ing. 

There  are  lines  along  which  chil¬ 
dren’s  interest  can  be  utilized  at  differ¬ 


ent  levels  of  maturity.  Rather  than  an 
intensive  study  of  the  course  of  the 
war,  the  major  aim  should  be  to  lift 
children’s  thinking  from  the  blood  and 
agony  of  the  present  to  a  dawning 
understanding  of  how  a  better  world 
may  emerge.  This  would  apply  es¬ 
pecially  to  older  children  who  show 
interest  in  the  progress  of  the  war. 

A  normal,  happy  childhood  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  sound  personality  development 
and  war  should  not  be  allowed  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  this  development  where  we 
can  prevent  it.  Children  inevitably  are 
lieing  affected  by  the  war.  The  job  of 
the  elementary  school  is  to  guide  chil¬ 
dren’s  interest  and  concerns  into  pro¬ 
ductive  activities  that  will  aid  their 
normal  growth.  The  school  should 
avoid  any  effort  to  stir  children’s  emo¬ 
tions,  to  stimulate  them  to  concern 
about  the  war  beyond  that  which  life 
is  forcing  upon  them.  Teachers  can 
make  their  most  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  nation  by  thus  safeguarding 
the  children  entrusted  to  their  care. 

NOTE:  The  comments  in  this  article 
are  based  upon  the  bulletin  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  Children  and  the  War  re¬ 
cently  issued  by  the  State  Department. 


Do  Teachers  Like 
Children  ? 

Since  a  genuine  love  for  children  is 
almost  universally  regarded  as  a  neces- 
sarv  qualification  for  teaching  success, 
the  authors  of  the  California  Test  of 
Personality  utilized  items  which  reveal 
pupil  attitudes  in  this  area.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  data  were  obtained  from  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  hundreds  of  children  by  the 
Research  Department  of  the  Ix>s 
Angeles  County  Schools. 

In  the  primary  grades.  81%  of  all 
children  felt  that  adults,  including  their 
teachers,  did  like  them,  and  93%  felt 
that  their  classmates  also  like  them.  In 
the  elementary  grades  (4  to  6),  63% 
believed  that  teachers  and  other  adults 
felt  well  about  them,  and  78%  stated 
that  their  classmates  liked  them.  In 
the  junior  high  school,  63%  felt  that 
their  teachers  were  glad  to  have  them 
in  class,  and  that  84%  of  their  class¬ 
mates  were  glad  to  be  associated  with 
them.  In  senior  high  school,  88%  be¬ 
lieved  that  their  teachers  approved  of 
them.  Seventy-eight  per  cent  felt  that 
they  held  a  significant  place  in  the  life 
of  the  school,  and  63%  had  a  similar 
feeling  with  regard  to  their  homes. 
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Every  boy  and  girl  in  the  high 
schools  of  New  Jersey  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  take  a  definite  place 
in  the  national  war  effort  through  a 
voluntary  enrollment  plan  announced 
recently  by  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Federal 
Security  Administrator  and  Chairman 
of  the  War  Manpower  Commission. 

Endorsed  by  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
the  Commerce  Department  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers  and  based  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  Wartime  Commission  chairman¬ 
ed  by  John  W.  Studebaker,  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  the  plan 
developed  by  a  Policy  Committee  urges 
the  creation  of  a  High  School  Victory 
Corps  in  each  public  and  private  sec¬ 
ondary  school  throughout  the  country. 

Simultaneous  with  announcement  in 
Washington,  State  superintendents  and 
commissioners  of  education  in  the  48 
States  are  asked  to  call  on  school 
boards  and  school  officials  to  launch 
the  program  locally  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  High  School  Victory  Corps  Manual 
setting  forth  purposes,  objectives,  and 
recommended  methods  of  organization 
was  released  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  and  sent  to  all  superin¬ 
tendents  of  schools  and  high  school 
principals  in  the  Nation. 

“A  realistic  appraisal  of  our  need  for 
trained  manpower,  both  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  in  w  ar  production,  makes  it 
evident  that  the  high  school  can’t  go  on 
doing  business  as  usual,”  declares  the 
Policy  Committee  in  its  statement. 
“High  school  youth  are  impelled  by 
patriotic  considerations  to  point  their 
training  to  preparation  for  war  work, 
to  tasks  requiring  skill  of  hand  and 
strength  of  body,  coupled  with  in¬ 
telligence  and  devotion.  The  28.000 
high  schools  of  the  Nation  with  their 
6..'i00,(XK)  students  must  voluntarily  set 
about  adaptation  of  their  curricula  and 
of  their  organization  w  ith  all  possible 
speed  to  train  youth  to  do  their  part  in 
the  victory  effort,” 

Two  aims  of  the  High  School  Victory 
Corps  are:  first,  immediate,  accelerated 
and  special  training  of  youth  for  that 
war  service  they  will  be  expected  to  per¬ 
form  after  leaving  school;  second,  ac¬ 
tive  participation  of  youth  while  still  in 
school  in  the  communitv’s  war  effort. 

Objectives  which  will  be  pursued 
both  inside  and  outside  the  classroom 
are:  (1)  guidance  of  youth  into  critical 
services  and  occupations;  (2)  wartime 
citizenship  training  to  insure  better 
understanding  of  the  war,  its  meaning, 
progress  and  problems;  (3)  physical 
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fitness;  (4)  voluntary  military  drill  for 
selected  boys;  (5)  competence  in 
science  and  mathematics;  (6)  pre¬ 
flight  training  in  aeronautics  for  those 
preparing  for  air  service;  (7)  pre¬ 
induction  training  for  critical  occupa¬ 
tions;  (8)  conummity  service  including 
training  for  essential  civilian  activities. 


Basis  of  Membership 

Every  student  enrolled  in  high  school 
will  be  eligible  to  join  the  General 
Membership  of  the  High  School  Victory 
Corps.  Students  within  about  two  years 
of  completing  high  school  are  eligible 
for  admission  to  any  one  of  the  five 
special  ser\’ice  divisions.  These  Victory 
Corps  divisions  are:  (1)  Land  Service, 
which  calls  for  pre-induction  training 
for  all  branches  of  the  Army  except  the 
air;  (2)  Air  Service;  (3)  Sea  Service, 
which  provides  training  for  all  branches 
of  the  Navy  except  the  air;  (4)  Produc¬ 
tion  Service,  preparing  for  war  indus¬ 
tries  and  agriculture;  (5)  Community 
Service,  preparing  for  medical,  nurs¬ 
ing,  teaching,  and  numerous  other  pro¬ 
fessions.  and  for  business  and  civic 
services. 

Girls,  as  well  as  boys,  are  welcome  to 
Victory,  Corps  ranks.  Girls  will  pre¬ 
dominate  in  the  Production  and  Com¬ 
munity  Service  divisions  to  meet  grow¬ 
ing  demands  of  war  industries,  agri¬ 
culture.  nursing,  business,  and  teach¬ 
ing. 

In  order  to  hold  general  membership: 

1.  The  student  should  be  par¬ 
ticipating  in  a  school  physical  fitness 
program  appropriate  to  his  abilities 
and  probable  contribution  to  the  war 
effort. 

2.  The  student  should  be  study¬ 
ing  courses  of  immediate  and  future 
usefulness  to  the  war  effort. 

3.  The  student  should  be  partici¬ 
pating  in  at  least  one  wartime  ac¬ 
tivity  or  service  such  as  air  warden, 
fire  w’atcher.  Red  Cross  work,  farm 
aid,  salvage  work,  care  of  small 
children  of  working  mothers,  etc. 

Requirements  for  membership  in  the 
five  service  divisions  are  more  exten¬ 


sive.  Thus,  if  a  boy  is  within  about  two 
years  of  completing  high  school,  and 
can  pass  the  phvsic*!  and  mental  tests, 
membership  in  the  Air  Service  Division 
will  require  that  he  engage  in  at  least 
three  of  the  following: 

1.  Study  at  least  one  year  of  high 
school  physics  and  three  years  of 
high  school  mathematics. 

2.  Study  pre-flight  aeronautics. 

3.  Study  auto-mechanics,  radio, 
electricity,  or  vocational  shop  courses 
in  servicing,  maintenance  or  repair 
of  aircraft. 

4.  Participate  in  a  physical  fit¬ 
ness  program. 

5.  Take  military  drill. 

Course  requirements,  physical  fit¬ 
ness,  and  drill  programs  have  been 
planned  in  light  of  requests  from  the 
Armed  Forces.  Army  manuals  already 
prepared  and  now  in  press  will  be  used 
for  certain  pre-induction  courses. 
Others  are  in  preparation.  A  manual 
prescribing  a  physical  fitness  program 
to  fit  high  school  youth  for  war  de¬ 
mands  has  been  drafted  already  and 
soon  will  be  sent  to  all  schools.  Basic 
to  the  whole  Victory  Corps  plan  is  the 
aim  of  cutting  down  the  time  now 
needed  to  train  men  and  women  after 
they  have  enrolled  in  the  Armed  Forces 
or  in  war  industries. 

Local  Administration 

City  and  county  superintendents 
have  been  asked  to  appoint  local 
Victory  Corps  directors  and  com¬ 
munity  advisory  committees.  If  a  high 
school  is  large  it  is  recommended  that 
the  principal  name  a  Victory  Corps 
director  for  the  high  school  and  ap¬ 
point  teachers  to  act  as  counselors  for 
each  of  the  respective  divisions. 
Parents,  Victory  Corps  members,  and 
teachers,  all  w’ould  have  membership  on 
the  High  School  Victory  Corps  Coun¬ 
cil  which  would  help  develop  policies 
and  plans. 

Members  of  the  High  School  Victory 
Corps  may  wear  insignia  indicating 
their  membership  in  the  Corps  as  a 
whole  and  with  special  devices  show¬ 
ing  membership  in  special  divisions. 
If  staff  is  lacking  in  the  high  school  to 
supervise  various  Victory  Corps  activi¬ 
ties,  such  as  training  in  vocational 
specialties  and  physical  fitness,  school 
officials  are  urged  to  comb  their  com¬ 
munities  and  secure  help  from  compe¬ 
tent  citizens. 
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Pupils  Are  Drafted  Too — 


ITH  United  Nations  Hags  Hying, 
the  Army  band  in  the  foreground, 
and  uniformed  cadets  standing  at 
attention,  thousands  of  Washington 
school  children  shouted  the  stirring 
j  words,  “We  are  ready”  as  the  Schools 
at  War  Program  was  officially  launched 
I  by  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  on  Friday, 
September  25.  Broadcast  over  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  the  half 
hour  ceremony  followed  a  parade  of 
4,000  school  children  who  marched  up 
Constitution  Avenue  to  the  steps  of  the 
Treasury. 

Headed  by  a  student  War  Savings 
unit,  the  twenty  school  divisions  in  the 
‘  parade  represented  different  war  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  students  in  the  schools  of 
America,  activities  of  the  classroom 
and  of  the  playing  field,  of  the  shop 
and  the  club,  of  the  scouts  and  the 
newsboys — every  group  making  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  war  effort.  The  various 
groups  carried  banners,  posters,  and 
'  streamers  announcing  their  war  work, 
i  Victory  Farm  Workers  were  in  over- 
!  alls;  nutrition  students  in  white  aprons; 
physical  fitness  classes  in  gym  suits; 
newsboys  carried  their  newspaper  bags, 
ready  to  sell  War  Stamps  as  usual;  the 
junk  patrol  carried  scrap  metal  and 
followed  a  truck  loaded  with  the  salv¬ 
age  collection  from  Roosevelt  High 
School. 

To  every  school  which  enlists  in  the 
Schools  at  War  Program — and  reports 
a  well-rounded  schedule  of  wartime  ac¬ 
tivities — will  be  presented  a  special 
Certificate  of  Service  signed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  To  each 
state,  in  recognition  of  the  part  its 
schools  play  in  the  national  war  ef¬ 
fort,  will  be  awarded  a  “Liberty  Brick” 
— an  original  brick  from  historic  In¬ 
dependence  Hall  mounted  in  an  elec¬ 
trically  lighted  glass  case  before  a  col¬ 
ored  bas-relief  of  Independence  Hall. 

These  Liberty  Bricks,  worn  by  more 
than  two  centuries  of  service  to  the  na¬ 
tion,  were  removed  for  replacement 
during  recent  repairs  to  Independence 
Hall.  They  were  saved  for  presenta¬ 
tion  to  schools  in  recognition  of  their 
services  to  the  cause  of  democracy. 
Each  Liberty  Brick  is  a  physical  re¬ 
minder  of  all  that  has  gone  into  the 
building  of  America,  in  courage  and 
faith  and  indomitable  energy — a  ver- 
itdsle  shrine  of  America’s  faith  that 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  school  chil¬ 
dren  everywhere. 

To  show  its  progress  in  the  Schools 
at  War  campaign,  each  School  at  War 
is  asked  to  make  a  report  on  its  pro¬ 
gram  of  work  in  a  l)6-page  scrapbook 
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to  be  provided  by  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment.  Here,  through  clippings, 
posters,  photos,  stories,  written  reports, 
and  actual  samples  of  ^udent  work,  a 


In  the  Declaration  Chamber  of  In¬ 
dependence  Hall,  Sergeant  Bill  Haz- 
zard,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  shows  some 
of  the  original  bricks  removed  dur¬ 
ing  recent  repairs  to  Independence 
Hall.  These  Liberty  Bricks  will  be 
awarded  to  the  school  children  of 
each  state  for  their  wartime  ac¬ 
tivities. 

school  may  give  a  bird’s-eye  view  of 
its  wartime  program.  To  be  really 
effective,  the  school  program  should 
show  unity  and  evidence  of  having  last¬ 
ing  significance.  Scrapbooks  are  to 
be  completed  by  January  7  and  then 
display^  at  the  local,  state,  and  na¬ 
tional  exhibits. 

The  Schools  at  War  Program  is 
planned  about  these  three  great  com¬ 
mands  issued  to  the  civilian  army  fight¬ 
ing  on  the  home  front:  Save!  Serve! 
Conserve!  They  are  really  parts  of  one 
great  military  order  and  when  it  is 
understood  that  they  are  inseparable, 
the  whole  national  program  will  be¬ 
come  more  meaningful. 

Save!  That  is  the  first  order  of  the 
day.  In  our  schools,  that  order  means 
that  students  should  leam  the  value 
of  things  in  their  relation  to  each 
other;  the  history  and  significance  of 
those  pennies,  nickels,  and  dimes  which 
they  often  handle  so  thoughtlessly  and 
carelessly;  the  cost  of  weapons,  food, 
clothing,  and  medical  supplies  for  our 
men  stationed  around  the  world;  the 
meaning  of  inflation  and  its  dreaded 
effect  upon  any  people;  the  meaning 
of  investment,  security,  bond.  In  short, 
the  command  “Save/”  means  to  leam 
not  only  why  it  is  patriotic  but  why 


it  is  intelligent  to  save  money  and 
invest  it  in  War  Bonds  and  Stamps. 
The  person  who  obeys  this  conunand 
will  buy  nothing  he  does  not  absolutely 
need.  He  will  buy  stamps  and  bonds 
to  the  limit  of  his  ability.  And  he  will 
know  why  he  is  doing  these  things. 

Serve!  That  is  the  second  order 
of  the  day  and  one  that  can  be  car¬ 
ried  out  in  a  thousand  ways.  The  stu¬ 
dent  who  buys  enough  stiunps  to  pay 
for  a  Marine’s  First  Aid  Kit  is  serv¬ 
ing.  He  will  know  that  his  dimes  have 
bought  the  tourniquet  and  iodine  that 
may  save  a  man’s  life  on  some  remote 
island  in  the  Pacific.  Or  that  stu¬ 
dent  may  take  a  Red  Cross  First  Aid 
course  and  so  be  ready  to  serve  in 
case  of  accident  in  his  own  community. 
Home  nursing,  school  hygiene,  nutri¬ 
tion  classes,  making  surgical  dressings, 
knitting,  sewing,  helping  with  civilian 
defense  activities  in  the  community, 
working  on  farms,  gardening,  making 
airplane  models,  repairing  furniture 
and  rugs,  keeping  the  children  of  busy 
mothers — these  are  just  some  of  the 
chances  for  school  students  to  serve. 

Conserve !  The  third  great  military 
order  strikes  every  person  in  the  vast 
school  division  of  our  civilian  army, 
for  everyone  can  fulfill  it  constantly. 
By  repairing  old  clothes  and  wearing 
them  instead  of  discarding  them,  stu¬ 
dents  will  have  money  to  save  for 
stamps  and  bonds.  And  they  will  be 
relinquishing  materials  for  our  armies. 
Small  as  they  are,  even  pins,  paper  and 
lollipops  require  raw  materials  needed 
for  helmets,  bullets,  and  chemicals.  To 
use  them  sparingly  is  to  contribute  to 
the  national  supply  of  available  ma¬ 
terials.  If  a  child  learns  that  conserv¬ 
ing  tires  and  gasoline,  pencils  and  pa¬ 
per,  last  year’s  coat  and  galoshes — are 
all  part  of  our  war  effort,  then  his 
school  has  taught  him  his  place  in  the 
great  civilian  army  of  America.  If  he 
learns  that  turning  off  the  unused  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  and  turning  in  his  old  tooth¬ 
paste  tube  are  highly  patriotic  and  in¬ 
telligent  acts  of  national  importance, 
then  he  is  a  real  soldier  on  the  home 
front. 

By  saving,  serving,  conserving,  and 
by  learning  why  these  habits  are  wise 
and  patriotic,  our  students  will  be  train¬ 
ing  today  for  their  responsibilities  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations.  Schools  which  are 
enthusiastically  and  intelligently  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  Schools  at  War  Pro¬ 
gram  wm  then  be  prepared  to  say  to 
the  world:  “We  are  ready — ready  for 
war,  ready  for  victory,  ready  for 
peace!” 
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The  war  is  bringing  many  new  prob¬ 
lems  to  the  elementary  classroom 
teacher.  Should  the  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  requests  of  the  community  for 
help  from  childreti  be  granted?  Should 
the  radio  Im*  tuned  to  war  news  or  are 
children  already  hearing  too  much 
about  war?  What  should  we  teach 
about  enemy  nations? 

First  of  all  we  must  re<  ognize  that 
this  war  is  an  adults’  war.  We  should 
not  dej)end  upon  the  contributions  of 
young  children  to  win  it.  The  welfare 
of  the  nation  retjuires  that  we  do  not. 
We  should  help  young  children  now  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  physical  and 
emotional  health  and  of  social  and 
intellectual  effectiveness  which  will 
make  them  capable  of  handling  the  tre¬ 
mendous  problems  of  the  post-war 
world.  To  this  end  they  must  be  pro- 
ter  ted  as  imu  h  as  is  humanly  possible 
against  anything  whi<h  interferes  with 
their  normal  growth. 

Any  activity  suggeste<l  for  children 
should  Ik*  examined  w  ith  extreme  care 
to  see  that  it  does  not  harm  them  or 
waste  their  time.  L  niess  nri  artivily 
is  desirahlv  educative  it  should  not  be 
imposed  upon  children. 

I’sing  <  bildren  in  parades  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  unnecessary  exploitation. 
Building  adult  morale  and  stimulating 
adults  to  do  their  duty  do  not  seem  to 


be  legitimate  responsibilities  of  child¬ 
hood.  Long,  unproductive  hours  of 
preparation,  over-excitement,  and  long 
(»eriods  of  waiting  in  line  and  march¬ 
ing  are  obviously  undesirable  for  young 
children. 

Pressure  to  buy  bonds  and  stamps, 
through  such  devices  as  individual  sales 
charts  in  each  room,  through  compari¬ 
sons  among  rooms  and  schools,  and 
through  public  recognition  and  praise 
of  leaders,  should  be  avoided.  Children 
who  are  unable  to  buy  stamps  because 
their  parents  just  don’t  have  the  monev 
mav  feel  pilloried  before  their  com¬ 
panions  through  no  fault  of  their  own: 
they  are  almost  certain  to  have  a  sense 
of  insei’urity.  Other  children  who  buy 
niatiy  stamps  with  money  from  their 
parents  receive  praise  to  which  they 
are  imt  entitled  and  s<»  acquire  a  false 
sense  of  \  allies.  Tlie  purchases  of  manv 
children  are  not  prompted  by  a  volun¬ 
tary  desire  to  help  a  cause  the\  value 
but  are  fon  ed  by  the  pressure  of  jniblic 
opinion.  There  have  even  been  instances 
of  children  stealing  money  because 
this  pressure  has  l>een  too  great  for 
them  to  withstand.  The  wisest  pro¬ 
cedure  seems  to  be  to  have  children 
discuss  and  learn  to  understand  the 
reasons  for  buying  stamps  and  then 
let  them  buy  stanqis  at  the  jwist  ofiicc 


(«>r  at  the  school  if  that  is  more  con- 
\enient)  as  other  citizens  do.  If  pur¬ 
chases  are  purely  voluntary,  without 
pressure  or  advertising,  the  children 
may  learn  to  sacrifice,  to  save,  and  to 
give.  Their  contributions  then  will  have 

1  *  I 

real  meaning. 

'I'here  are  some  contributions  chil¬ 
dren  can  make  which  will  develop 
social  c  ompetence  and  satisfy  their  de¬ 
sire  to  “belong’’.  When  this  desire  is 
voluntary  and  not  caused  by  pressure 
or  other  artificial  stimulus,  there  is 
real  purpose  and  interest  which  may 
be  directed  into  activities  resulting  in 
real  soc  ial  growth.  Children  may  Ic'arn 
the  meaning  of  personal  sacrifice,  of 
subordinating  sedf  for  a  clause,  when, 
for  example,  they  voluntarily  give  up 
some  of  their  play  time  to  help  in  sal-  | 
i aging  .scrap  materials,  or  when  they 
share  the  limited  amount  of  sugar  by 
forc'going  an  c*xtra  s|K»onful  on  their 
cereal,  ctr  when  they  give  to  the  Junior 
Bed  Cross  money  saved  bv  doing  with¬ 
out  an  ice  cream  rone.  The  child’s  re¬ 
ward  should  be  the  inner  satisfaction 
he  feels  in  making  the  sac-rifice  rather 
than  the  extraneous  recognition  of  a 
button,  badge,  certificate,  or  public 
praise. 

1'eachers  must  know  their  children 
and  help  them  to  adjust  to  the  extra- 
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‘‘Teachers  should  create  and  maintain  a  cheerful,  relaxed  atmosphere  in  the  classroom.** 


ordinary*  strains  and  tensions  to  which 
they  are  exposed.  The  insecurity  of 
rhildren  is  often  intensified  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  grown-ups  who  show  worry 
or  fear.  Teachers  ran.  to  some  extent, 
offset  the  bad  effects  of  a  tense  home 
environment  by  their  own  serenity  and 
by  creating  and  maintaining  a  cheerful, 
relaxed  atmosphere  in  the  classroom. 
Now  more  than  ever  rhildren  need  a 
maximum  of  play,  music,  rest,  coop¬ 
eration.  and  affection.  They  should  be 
freed  from  the  strains  of  rivalry  and 
•  ompetition  and  given  work  at  which 
they  can  succeed. 

The  attitude  of  children  toward  the 
enemy  also  is  imf)ortant.  It  is  becom¬ 
ing  apparent  that  a  permanent  peace 
requires  some  sort  of  world  organiza¬ 
tion  participated  in  by  all  nations  and 
making  the  good  things  of  life  available 
to  all.  It  is  vitally  important  then  that 
our  rhildren  who  will  be  the  adult  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  post-war  world  should  not 
be  taught  to  hate.  World  brotherhood 
will  not  grow  from  the  seeds  of  hatred. 
\  great  lesson  of  this  war  is  that  all 
the  people  of  the  world  must  learn  to 
live  together  in  ju«tire  and  understand¬ 
ing. 

There  are  lines  along  which  chil¬ 
dren’s  interest  ran  be  utilized  at  differ¬ 


ent  levels  of  maturity.  Rather  than  an 
intensive  study  of  the  course  of  the 
war,  the  major  aim  should  be  to  lift 
rhildren*s  thinking  from  the  blood  and 
agony  of  the  present  to  a  dawning 
understanding  of  how  a  better  world 
may  emerge.  This  would  apply  es¬ 
pecially  to  older  children  who  show 
interest  in  the  progress  of  the  war. 

A  normal,  happy  childhood  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  sound  personality  development 
and  war  should  not  be  allowed  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  this  development  where  we 
«  an  prevent  it.  Children  inevitably  are 
being  affected  by  the  war.  The  job  of 
the  elementary  school  is  to  guide  chil¬ 
dren’s  interest  and  concerns  into  pro¬ 
ductive  activities  that  will  aid  their 
normal  growth.  The  school  should 
avoid  any  effort  to  stir  children’s  emo¬ 
tions,  to  stimulate  them  to  concern 
about  the  war  beyond  that  which  life 
is  forcing  upon  them.  Teachers  can 
make  their  most  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  nation  by  thus  safeguarding 
the  children  entrusted  to  their  care. 

NOTE;  The  comments  in  this  article 
are  based  upon  the  bulletin  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  Children  and  the  War  re¬ 
cently  issued  by  the  State  Department. 


Do  Teachers  Like 
Children? 

Since  a  genuine  love  for  children  is 
almost  universally  regarded  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  qualification  for  teaching  success, 
the  authors  of  the  California  Test  of 
Personality  utilized  items  which  reveal 
pupil  attitudes  in  this  area.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  data  were  obtained  from  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  hundreds  of  children  by  the 
Research  Department  of  the  Ix)s 
Angeles  County  Schools. 

In  the  primary  grades.  81%  of  all 
children  felt  that  adults,  including  their 
teachers,  did  like  them,  and  93%  felt 
that  their  classmates  also  like  them.  In 
the  elementary  grades  (4  to  6),  63% 
believed  that  teachers  and  other  adults 
felt  well  about  them,  and  78%  stated 
that  their  classmates  liked  them.  In 
the  junior  high  school,  63%  felt  that 
their  teachers  were  glad  to  have  them 
in  class,  and  that  84%  of  their  class¬ 
mates  were  glad  to  be  associated  with 
them.  In  senior  high  school,  88%  l>e- 
lieved  that  their  teachers  approved  of 
them.  Seventy-eight  per  cent  felt  that 
they  held  a  significant  place  in  the  life 
of  the  school,  and  6.3%  had  a  similar 
feeling  with  regard  to  their  homes. 
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Just  Ten 


By  Marlin  H.  Brinser 
High  School,  Irvington 


**No  longer  need  we  use  the  trial  and  error  method 
to  discover  musical  aptitude.  Don’t  give  a  trumpet 
to  a  pupil  with  uneven  front  teeth — nor  a  trom¬ 
bone  to  one  having  short  arms.” 


Easy  Lessons! 


Are  you  one  of  the  many  thousands 
of  musically-minded  Americans 
who,  at  one  time  or  another,  took 
a  few  lessons  from  the  local  “profes¬ 
sor”?  Although  you  may  have  for¬ 
gotten  whatever  musical  knowledge  you 
once  acquired,  it’s  a  “pretty  safe  bet” 
that  you  can  still  remember,  probably 
with  pleasure,  your  first  experiences 
with  the  instrument  of  your  choice, 
or  much  more  likely,  your  parents’ 
choice. 

A  short  time  ago  a  mother  came  to 
the  studio  to  inquire  about  an  instru¬ 
ment  and  lessons  for  her  12-year-old 
son.  Previously,  the  mother  had  been 
advised  to  get  her  boy  a  cornet.  It 
seems  the  lad.  also  present,  had  other 
thoughts  on  the  matter,  and  he  de¬ 
manded  a  “trumpet  or  nothing”.  After 
the  son  had  embarrassed  everyone  in 
the  studio  by  “putting  on  an  act”,  the 
mother  made  a  hurried  exit,  saying  that 
she  would  soon  contact  us  in  regard 
to  lessons.  Yes,  the  boy  got  his  trumpet, 
took  about  a  dozen  lessons,  and  then 
gave  it  up  entirely.  Why?  The  young 
man  “wore  the  trousers”  in  that  family. 
Not  only  did  he  usually  gef  what  he 
wanted,  but  he  also  did  things  as  he 
pleased.  After  the  novelty  of  the  new 
instrument  had  worn  off,  this  young¬ 
ster  realized  that  both  time  and  effort 
were  necessary  for  progress.  When  he 
refused  to  practice  there  was  no  paren¬ 
tal  “backing-up”.  He  rarely  touched 
the  instrument  between  lessons.  Finally 
he  decided  that  he  would  take  no  more 
lessons,  for  they  interfered  with  so 
many  other  things  that  required  much 
less  effort. 

What  is  the  real  significance  of  this 
commonplace  experience?  In  a  family 
where  children  get  w'hat  they  want  and 
do  almost  as  they  please,  music  lessons 
are  usually  shortlived.  Similar  cases 
can  be  cited  by  music  teachers  ever>'- 
where.  One  must  remember  that  pa¬ 
rental  approval,  cooperation,  and  moti¬ 
vation  is  not  only  desirable,  but  nec¬ 
essary. 

No  longer  need  we  use  the  “trial  and 
error”  method  of  the  past  to  determine, 
to  a  fairly  accurate  degree,  whether  or 
not  a  person  possesses  musical  ability 
sufficient  to  play  an  instrument.  In  fact, 
it  is  even  possible  to  know  in  advance 
what  particular  instrument  is  best 


( 


suited  to  an  individual.  Many  aptitude 
or  talent  tests  are  available  and  should 
be  utilized  to  discover  what  inborn  or 
native  musical  talent  a  person  pos¬ 
sesses.  The  musical  aptitude  tests  may 
be  procured  without  charge  from  many 
musical  instrument  companies,  music 
stores,  and  studios.  A  capable  musi¬ 
cian  can  administer  a  test  in  about 
thirty  minutes.  Any  effective  means  of 
determining  a  person’s  musical  poten¬ 
tialities  is  of  considerable  worth  to  all 
concerned. 

Let  us  assume  that  it  has  already 
been  determined  that  the  person  pos¬ 
sesses  some  inherent  musical  ability. 
The  next  step  is  to  “discover”  which 
instrument  is  best  suited  to  him  phys¬ 
ically.  To  avoid  becoming  technical, 
only  two  examples  of  the  physical  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  proper  selection  of  an 
instrument  are  given.  It  is  definitely 
unadvisable  to  give  a  trumpet  or  any 
instrument  with  a  cupped  mouthpiece 
to  a  person  having  decidedly  uneven 
front  teeth;  or  to  give  a  trombone 
to  one  having  short  arms.  A  similar 
application  of  the  adaptability  of  each 
and  all  instruments  could  be  made. 

Thus  it  is  possible  that  the  boy  cited 
in  the  unsuccessful  experience  with  the 
trumpet  had  both  the  necessary  talent 
and  physical  ability.  It  is  also  a  likely 
premise  that  his  personality  and  dis¬ 
position  caused  him  to  be  unfit  for  the 
study  of  any  instrument. 

Are  you  one  of  the  estimated  15,000,- 
000  Americans  who  already  play  an 
instrument?  Are  you  included  among 
that  even  larger  number  of  individuals 
that  started  taking  lessons  only  to  give 
up  within  a  few  w'eeks  or  months? 
If  you  belong  to  the  latter  group,  why 
did  you  discontinue?  Undoubtedly, 
among  the  answers  to  this  question 
will  be  three  frequent  responses:  lack 
of  interest,  unwillingness  to  practice, 
and  poor  teaching.  Again  we  must 
revert  to  our  previous  thought  that  lack 
of  interest  is  due  primarily  to  inade¬ 
quate  inborn  talent,  the  selection  of 
the  wrong  instrument,  or  the  use  of 
an  inferior  instrument. 

“He  won’t  practice.  Why  should  I 
continue  with  his  lessons?”  This  is  a 
frequent  lament  of  parents  who  cannot 
control  their  children.  Few  children,  of 
their  own  free  will  and  accord,  will 


conscientiously  do  all  the  required 
practicing.  Since  an  enormous  amount 
of  hard  work  is  necessary  before  satis¬ 
factory  results  are  attained,  both  regu¬ 
lar  practice  and  whole-hearted  coop-  | 
eration  by  parents  are  highly  essential. 

Many  parents  have  the  false  notion  that 
unless  a  child  practices  of  his  own  free  ^ 

will,  he  is  not  “cut  out”  to  be  a  per-  i 

former  on  the  instrument  that  he  is  i 

studying.  Many  of  our  top-ranking  ar-  > 

tists  disliked  practice  and  did  much  of  ’ 

it  under  pressure.  1 

“Which  is  the  easiest  instrument  to  < 

master?”  Only  one  response  can  be  1 

given  to  this  oft-repeated  question.  ’ 

“There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  ‘easy’  i 

instrument.”  All  are  difficult  to  play  ' 

artistically.  Although  it  is  possible  to  i 

show  greater  initial  progress  on  cer¬ 
tain  instruments,  it  is  well  known  that  i 
string  instruments,  in  comparison  with  i 
wind  instruments,  require  at  least  twice  i 

the  length  of  time  to  master.  This  is  a  ( 

matter  of  time  rather  than  of  difficulty.  ' 

The  majority  of  people  can  learn  to  i 

play  an  instrument  for  both  their  own  | 

and  their  friends’  pleasure.  I 

“How  long  will  it  take?”  With  indi-  1 
vidual  differences,  the  length  of  time  i 
necessary  will  vary  with  the  student. 
Nevertheless,  let  us  first  rid  ourselves  , 
of  the  “ten  easy  lessons”  complex  and 
understand  from  the  very  beginning  i 
that  there  are  no  effective  “short-cuts” 
to  artistry.  I 

America  is,  undoubtedly,  the  most  l 

musical  nation  in  the  world,  due  prima-  i 

rily,  to  our  progressive  school  program. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  more  so. 
Certainly,  there  is  no  more  interesting 
or  pleasing  avocation  than  the  ability  to 
jierform  acceptably  on  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment.  “You,  too,  can  be  the  life  of 
the  party”  is  an  old  statement  ‘  which 
may  still  apply  to  any  of  us,  provided 
that  we  have  some  talent  or  ability, 
“stick-to-it-iveness”,  and  a  good  teach¬ 
er.  Once  started,  don’t  quit,  for  then 
the  only  profit  that  you  will  have  for 
your  effort  is  the  knowledge  of  how  to 
quit  and  a  stronger  habit  of  quitting. 

It  is  always  too  soon  to  quit.  A  little 
more  initiative,  an  added  amount  of 
patience,  and  additional  effort  would 
probably  have  been  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  success  and  failure  in  your  musi¬ 
cal  experiences. 
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Evangeline  Revised 


By  H.  Marie  Housel 
Greenwood  School,  Hamilton  Township 


Henry  W.  Longfellow  would  probably  be  a 
bit  surprised  to  see  his  Evangeline  after  these 
seventh  graders  finished  with  it — but  he  wouldn’t 
be  disappointed. 


The  above  title  is  not  intended 
to  iniply  that  Longfellow  did  not 
know  what  he  was  about  when  he 
wrote  his  immortal  classic.  With  due 
respect  to  that  worthy  author’s  genius, 
a  certain  condition  in  our  school  led 
a  selected  group  of  children  to  take 
upon  their  shoulders  the  tremendous 
task  of  revising  Evangelinel  As  a  part 
of  our  remedial  reading  program,  the 
bright  readers  in  our  seventh  grade 
wished  to  contribute  their  bit  toward 
increasing  the  literary  appreciation  that 
was  lacking  in  their  less  fortunate 
reading  companions. 

Fortunately,  the  bright  group  was 
so  large  that  it  comprised  a  class  of 
its  own.  Since  there  were  no  mentally 
retarded  students  in  the  room,  it  was 
only  necessary  to  say,  now  and  then, 
“Do  you  think  the  wording  in  your 
sentence  will  be  quite  clear  to  one  who 
has  trouble  with  his  reading?”  A 
tactful  presentation  of  the  serious  prob¬ 
lem  of  retarded  readers  in  the  other 
seventh  grade  division  had  to  be  made. 
It  was  explained  that  those  pupils  lost 
out  because  of  prolonged  absences  or 
lack  of  proper  study,  so  that  now  they 
could  not  enjoy  reading  the  books  and 
selections  that  an  average  seventh 
grader  should  enjoy.  The  words  were 
too  difficult,  the  sentence  structure  too 
complicated,  and  the  thoughts  too  ma¬ 
turely  expressed  for  those  unlucky  per¬ 
sons  who  became  discouraged  over  a 
whole  page  of  such  reading  matter,  let 
alone  an  entire  volume  of  it.  Could  any¬ 
thing  be  done  to  help  them  enjoy 
Evangeline  as  it  was  enjoyed  by  this 
group  who  had  just  finished  reading 
Longfellow’s  phrasing  of  it?  Was 
there  any  possible  way  in  which  the 
tale  could  be  presented  to  them,  with¬ 
out  losing  too  much  of  the  original? 
Would  this  class  care  to  have  any  part 
in  making  the  literary  world  a  hap¬ 
pier  one  for  thos^  less  fortunately 
equipped  with  reading  ability? 

Thus  challenged,  the  democratic  de¬ 
sire  to  relieve  the  burden  of  fellow 
citizens  motivated  the  high  ambition 
of  those  good  readers  to  do  a  noble 


piece  of  work.  This  work  involved  pa¬ 
tient  organization,  writing,  discussion, 
and  re-writing.  In  the  end,  Evangeline 
was  revised,  and  this  is  how  we  re¬ 
cast  her.  The  poem  was  divided  into 
parts  in  a  brief  outline  form  during 
a  class  discussion. 

To  facilitate  the  writing  of  our  story 
the  class  was  broken  up  into  as  many 
volunteer  committees  as  there  were 
topics  in  our  outline,  and  each  com¬ 
mittee  was  responsible  for  the  re¬ 
writing  of  a  certain  part  of  the  poem. 
For  Part  I  there  were  fourteen  com¬ 
mittees,  each  consisting  of  two  or  three 
members.  For  Part  II  there  were  seven 
committees  of  four  or  five  members 
each.  Each  committee  chose  its  own 
chairman,  who  in  turn  selected  the 
topic  in  the  outline  he  wished  his  com¬ 
mittee  to  use. 

The  task  of  writing  began.  Each 
committee  quietly  worked  in  its  own 
group,  the  chairman  of  each  deciding 
who  was  to  write  this  or  that  part  of 
his  topic.  As  some  committees  were 
finished  before  others,  manuscripts 
were  exchanged  for  mutual  criticism. 
Each  chairman  then  read  the  finished 
work  of  his  group  to  the  whole  class. 
After  each  reading,  class  discussion  re¬ 
sulted  in  praise,  criticisms,  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  improvement.  In  some 
cases,  it  was  necessary  to  hear  a  re¬ 
reading  of  parts  after  they  were  cor¬ 
rected  as  suggested.  Finally,  the  work 
of  each  committee  was  submitted  to  the 
teacher  for  correction  of  grammar  and 
composition. 

Then  came  the  finishing  touches.  An 
historical  introduction  was  written,  a 
vocabulary  builder  added  and  the  en¬ 
tire  material  was  typed,  mimeographed 
and  assembled.  Class  artists  drew 
maps  and  illustrations  and  designed  a 
cover  after  the  original  village  set-up 
of  Grand  Pre.  The  first  page  of  the 
booklet  bore  the  names  of  all  the  pupils 
who  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
activity,  as  well  as  a  statement  explain¬ 
ing  the  reason  for  the  booklet’s  ex¬ 
istence. 


To  illustrate  the  way  in  which  the 
poem  was  rewritten,  two  lines  are  here 
quoted,  followed  by  the  recast: 

“Thus  as  they  sat,  there  were  foot¬ 
steps  heard,  and  suddenly  lifted. 

Sounded  the  wooden  latch,  and  the 
door  swung  back  on  its  hinges.” 

“As  they  sat  by  the  fire,  they  heard 
footsteps  and  the  lifting  of  the  wooden 
latch.  The  hinged  door  swung  open.” 

Of  course,  the  rhythm  is  destroyed, 
but  the  thought  is  easier  for  the  slow 
reader  to  follow.  What  teacher  of 
literature  has  not  been  confronted  with 
the  pupil  who  begins  the  line,  “Sounded 
the  wooden  latch,”  as  if  it  were  a  new, 
detached  sentence?  And  what  teacher 
has  not  received  peculiar  answers  to 
some  of  her  questions  as  a  result  of 
improper  reading,  as  in  the  case  of 
Tony,  who  insisted  that  Evangeline 
“bored”  the  men  in  the  fields.  When  he 
was  asked  to  indicate  the  part  which 
he  felt  stated  this  fact,  Tony  read  the 
following: 

“When  in  the  harvest  heat  she  bore 
to  the  reapers  at  noontide 

Flagons  of  home-brewed  ale  .  .  .” 
To  Tony,  the  line  commencing  with 
“Flagons”  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
preceding  line. 

Because  of  the  construction  of  poetic 
lines,  inversions  of  phrases,  and  the 
like,  poetry  is  a  puzzle  to  the  slow 
reader.  Thus  it  was  with  a  certain 
amount  of  pride  that  our  seventh  grade 
authors  accepted  the  expression  of 
thanks  extended  them  by  the  other 
seventh.  They  had  succeeded  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  classic  thoroughly  enjoyable  for 
the  retarded  readers.  In  so  doing  they 
themselves  became  well  acquainted  with 
the  poem.  Moreover,  they  had  un¬ 
consciously  aroused  the  curiosity  of 
the  slow  pupils  to  the  reading  of  parts 
of  Longfellow’s  phrasing,  to  the  mu¬ 
sical  rhythm  which  one  can  better  ap¬ 
preciate  as  he  acquires  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  tale  involved.  Truly,  our 
little  seventh  graders  have  aided  Long¬ 
fellow  in  his  great  purpose  of  holding 
his  reader  spellbound! 
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LESSO^  FOR  MR.  TALMADGE 

Old  vote-gettin'  Eugene  Talmadge  will  not  succeed 
himself  as  governor  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  If  we  can 
believe  what  we  read  in  the  news  magazines.  Gene  has 
only  himself  to  blame.  He  didnH  play  the  game  right. 
For  fifteen  years  Talmadge  won  an  election  almost  any 
time  he  wished.  He  may  have  had  to  use  rabble-rousin’ 
ta<-tics.  pose  as  a  great  man  who  suffered  for  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  talk  and  act  on  a  low  tax  policy,  and  beat  a 
drum  to  race  prejudice,  but  he  usually  won.  And.  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  information,  he  accepted  the  hacking  of 
monied  interests,  men  who  think  more  of  saving  a  dollar 
than  of  efficient  government,  put  things  over  as  best  he 
could — democracy  or  no  democracy- — much  like  Huev 
Long  got  things  done. 

And.  we  are  told,  that  is  how  Talmadge  made  his 
fatal  mistake.  Perhaps  Ellis  Amall.  his  young  opponent, 
had  something  to  do  with  his  downfall.  But  Arnall  has 
yet  tti  demonstrate  himself  a  statesman,  though  his  plat¬ 
form  was  fairly  creditable.  It  seems  that  Talmadge 
pulled  the  wrong  switch  last  fall  when  he  forced  his  hand¬ 
picked  Board  of  Regents  to  dismiss  Dean  Cocking  and 
other  outstanding  educators  from  their  positions  at  the 
University  of  Georgia.  The  charge — they  favored  teach¬ 
ing  Negroes  and  \^Tiites  in  the  same  schools.  It  is  be¬ 
side  the  point  that  the  charges  were  denied. 

It  isn’t  particularly  pleasant  that  Old  Gene  could 
stress  "White  supremacy*’  for  so  long  and  get  away  with 
it.  However,  it  is  significant  that  when  he  used  the 
State’s  proudest  educational  institution  to  emphasize  his 
prejudices,  the  voters  wouldn’t  stand  for  it.  They  saw 
the  need  for  education,  wouldn’t  permit  their  own  svs- 
tem  to  suffer  just  to  satisfy  Talmadge  and  his  political 
future.  Thanks  to  the  good  citizens  of  Georgia,  her  bovs 
and  girls  will  continue  to  enjoy  free,  untrammeled  public 
education — without  Governor  Eugene  Talmadge.  Let 
this  l»e  a  lesson  to  Gene  and  all  of  his  kind  who  would 
make  public  education  a  political  football.  Thev  never 
kick  a  goal  that  way. 


HOn  SHALL  I  SERVE? 

It  reallx  must  l>e  exciting  to  l>e  in  the  armed  services, 
the  ^.VAC  or  the  IX  A\  LS.  The  OP  A  has  its  attractions, 
and  \X  ashington  sounds  more  alluring  than  ever  Ijefore. 
Or  do  you  yearn  for  direct  contact  with  the  enemy,  living 
high  alKive  her  factories,  railyards.  and  docks  dropping 
bomb  after  bomb  upon  these  vital  points  as  a  bright  and 
shining  mo<jn  looks  dovsn  upon  \our  handiwork?  What 
could  l>e  more  challenging  than  an  opportunity  to  take 
beach  head  after  beaeh  head  with  the  Marines  in  the 
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Solomons  or  the  Rangers  in  France?  To  sail  the  seas 
with  the  Merchant  Marine,  to  help  supply  the  boys  with 
guns  and  fo<»d  and  more  buddies,  to  brave  the  dangerous 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific  would  be  a  thrill, 
indeed.  Or  wouldn’t  you  like  to  pound  a  rivet  in  a  ship, 
fashion  a  propellor  for  a  Fortress,  share  in  making 
Chrysler’s  billion  cartridges,  or  insjiect  the  guns  for  a 
(General  Grant? 

But — have  you  heard?  Has  anyone  told  you  that 
we  would  not  be  producing  tanks  and  ships  and  armies 
and  guns  and  cartridges  without  school  teachers?  At 
least,  we  would  not  be  producing  these  things  in  quantity 
and  well.  It  is  not  trite  to  say  that  this  country  needs 
brains  as  well  as  iron  and  steel.  And  it  needs  minds 
trained  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  million  situations  in  a 
million  places.  We  shall  not  win  unless  we  have  men 
and  women  who  can  read  and  write,  who  know  mathe¬ 
matics  and  physics,  who  understand  the  history  and  the 
values  of  freedom’s  gifts  to  the  American  people.  With¬ 
out  school  teachers  we  could  accept  no  such  gifts,  would 
have  little  to  fight  for  and  nothing  after  we  finish  fight¬ 
ing.  W  hen  the  decision  is  left  for  us  to  make,  perhaps 
we  should  hesitate  before  we  decide  how  we  can  best 
serve  our  countrv. 


I  PON  THAT  ROCK  .  .  . 

Ideas  are  important.  W  e  live  for  them,  we  fight  for 
them,  and  we  die  for  them.  But  ideas  require  exercise 
and  application  if  they  are  to  be  strong  and  vigorous. 
So  it  is  with  the  idea  of  democracy.  We  must  use  it 
today  if  it  is  to  be  adequate  to  cope  with  the  problems 
of  tomorrow  when  the  shooting  ceases  and  the  smoke 
clears  awav.  But  the  problems  of  tomorrow  will  not  be 
solved  unless  we  face  bravely  the  obstacles  of  today. 

We  face  the  obstacles  of  today  when  we  define  our 
political,  social  and  economic  problems,  and  set  about 
to  solve  them  in  democracy’s  way.  Democracy’s  way 
throughout  the  history  of  this  country  has  been  discus¬ 
sion:  where  men  and  women  combine  their  resources, 
their  experiences,  and  work  out  solutions  to  our  many 
public  problems.  Ihese  problems  are  our  enemies  at 
home  and  must  be  solved  at  home. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
(]ourt  said  onlv  recently.  ‘‘Let  us  never  forget  that  free, 
frank  and  bold  discussion  is  the  very  life  of  this  kind  of 
government.  1  |K)n  that  rock  the  Founding  Fathers  built 
this  society.  " 

New  Jersey  teachers  will  recognize  the  truth  of  the 
above;  they  realized  its  import  long  ago.  They  began 
to  put  it  into  active  practice  among  the  adults  of  the  State 
during  the  past  month  -and  in  other  ways  liefore  that 
time.  They  anticipated  the  increasing  need  ff>r  retaining 
free  speech  through  public  discussion  —long  l)efore  the 
recent  establishment  of  this  function  under  the  Office  of 
W'^ar  Information  in  W  ashington.  As  usual.  New  Jersey 
leads  the  nation  with  her  Democratic  Discussions.  And 
it  is  because  her  teachers  have  made  it  so. 
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How  Can  We  Help  People 
Make  a  Satisfactory  Living 
During  War  and  Peace? 


fjliiE  WAR  will  not  lasit  forever.  When 
1  it  does  terminate,  war  industries  will 
become  civilian  industries  and  war 
workers  will  become  civilian  workers. 
Millions  of  demobilized  men  will  be 
thrown  on  the  labor  market.  In  the 
meantime,  women  will  have  learned  to 
do  men’s  work  and  they  will  compete 
with  men  for  jobs  in  civilian  indus¬ 
tries.  It  is  doubtful  that  present  wage 
standards  will  continue.  Re-education 
and  re-training  are  necessary  today. 
They  will  become  increasingly  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  future.  This  problem  be¬ 
comes  more  important  as  the  days  roll 
by. 

A  high  percentage  of  American  peo¬ 
ple  have  never  enjoyed  a  subsistence 
wage.  Those  who  live  more  comfort¬ 
ably  are  not  sure  just  how  long  they 
can  continue  to  do  so.  Workers  must 
be  flexible  and  adaptable  to  meet  the 
ever-changing  needs  of  business  and 
industry.  Occupations  come  and  go, 
as  does  war  and  its  influence  upon  em- 
plo)  ment. 

Even  able  youth  who  attend  schools 
and  colleges  often  find  themselves  un¬ 
able  to  locate  satisfactorily,  if  at  all. 
Employers  complain  that  they  have 
jobs  but  no  one  qualified  to  fill  them. 
\^’ar  industries  compete  with  one  an¬ 
other  for  skilled  workers.  Govern¬ 
ment  oflices  cry  for  oflice  workers  and 
good  administrators.  Young  men  and 
women  decry  their  public  education 
as  of  little  value,  and  the  NY  A  and 
the  CCC  have  l>een  created,  not  only 
to  relieve  unemployment,  but  to  train 
young  men  and  women  in  desirable 
work  habits  and  skills. 

That  the  task  of-  training  or  re- 
[  training  1.5.00(),0(X)  Americans  for 
peacetime  jobs  following  their  release 
from  the  armed  forces  and  war  indus- 
*  tries  at  the  end  of  the  war  can  l)e 
c«nnpleted  successfully  if  the  work  is 


started  now,  is  the  conclusion  reached 
by  the  Commission  on  Post-War  Train¬ 
ing  and  Adjustment  of  the  Institute  of 
•\dult  Education,  as  reported  in  the 
publication  of  their  findings.  "Post- 
Vi  ar  Training  and  Adjustment.”  The 
effort,  the  Commission  believes,  should 
l>e  carried  on  chiefly  by  individual 
communities,  with  the  public  schools 
as  the  focal  points  for  activity.  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  will  be  necessary  to  con¬ 
duct  the  program,  and  both  Washing¬ 
ton  and  the  state  governments  must 
play  a  part  in  the  program,  which  w  ill 
be  primarily  local  in  character. 

Three  chief  groups  need  help  in  the 
post-war  period — men  and  women  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  armed  services,  dis¬ 
placed  war  workers,  and  the  war-dis¬ 
abled.  The  latter  will  include  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  industrial  accidents  and  civilian 
defense  efforts,  as  well  as  those  injured 
in  battle.  At  least  29,000,000  Ameri¬ 
cans  will  be  in  the  armed  forces  or  in 
war  plants,  and  when  peace  comes, 
from  15.000,000  to  20,000,000  will  be 
in  a  process  of  economic  and  social 
change. 

The  most  emphatic  note  in  the  report 
is  that  struck  repeatedly  on  behalf  of 
local,  as  opposed  to  national,  control 
of  post-war  training.  While  the  public 
schools  are  represented  as  the  most 
convenient  and  most  commonly  found 
centers  through  which  the  work  can 
be  organized,  all  community  agencies 
that  can  be  employed  in  training  and 


guidance  labor  unions,  libraries,  so¬ 
cial  work  agencies,  universities,  et 
cetera  -  sh«)uld  be  active  in  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

This  is  the  background  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  Discussion  Outline  for  Democratic 
Discussions,  released  this  month. 

All  teachers  are  encouraged  to  bring 
this  series  of  Democratic  Discussions 
to  groups  of  friends,  neighbors,  or  to 
civic  and  community  organizations. 
This  project  of  the  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  is  teacher  origin¬ 
ated,  teacher  sponsored,  teacher  sup¬ 
ported.  Teacher  leaders  alone  can 
make  it  succeed. 

The  Committee  on  Long  Time  Plan¬ 
ning  has  prepared  a  Handbook  For 
Associates  and  one  complete  Discussion 
Outline  covering  each  of  the  five  topics 
selected  for  this  year.  Each  Discussion 
Outline  contains  suggestions  for  ar¬ 
ranging  the  meeting,  duplicate  copies 
of  pertinent  quotations  on  the  subject, 
an  “icebreaker”  to  get  the  discussion 
started,  related  questions,  and  a  bibli¬ 
ography. 

The  Handbook  explains  Democratic 
Discussions  in  detail,  and  includes  sug¬ 
gestions  for  organizing  adult  groups 
and  carrying  on  group  discussion. 
Teachers  will  find  it  easy  to  become  a 
part  of  this  state-wide  discussion  move¬ 
ment.  Use  the  coupon  below  to  request 
the  Handbook  and  the  first  Discussion 
Outline.  They  are  yours  for  the  asking. 


Director,  Democratic  Discussions 
New  Jersey  Education  Association 
2(X)  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

I  am  considering  the  possibility  of  participating  as  an  Associate  of 
Democratic  Discussions. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  the  Handbook  for  Associates 
and  the  Discussion  Outline  covering  the  topic.  “How  Can  W  e  Retain  the 
Values  of  Family  Life  During  W  artime?” 


Name . : 

Position . 

School . 

!  Address . 
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There  is  a  crying  need  at  this  time 
for  educators  to  open  a  “second 
front”  in  the  schools,  so  that  con¬ 
sumers  may  be  prepared  to  take  a  more 
intelligent  part  in  our  war  economy. 
The  shortages  of  consumer  goods  now 
confronting  us,  and  soon  to  confront 
us  to  an  even  greater  degree,  plus  de¬ 
creases  in  real  wages  which  war  in¬ 
evitably  brings,  makes  some  form  of 
consumer  training  imperative.  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  consumer  education  should  be 
formalized  and  receive  a  definite  place 
in  the  school  program. 

There  are  a  number  of  different 
phases  of  consumption  to  be  stressed 
in  this  program  of  education.  An  im¬ 
portant  one  is  educating  the  people  to 


"FIGHTING  POWER" 
for  Schools  at  War 

As  if  tailor-made  for  the  job,  the  Milton 
Bradley  “Save  and  Serve”  poster  set 
fits  right  into  the  program  to  teach 
grade  pupils  practical  wartime  patri¬ 
otism.  In  simple  rhythm  text  and  out¬ 
line  drawings  for  coloring,  the  posters 
cover  scrap  salvage,  war  stamps.  Vic¬ 
tory  gardens,  etc. 

COMPLETE  SET — 12  posters  printed 
in  hektograph  (duplicating)  ink,  each 
making  50  or  more  clear  copies,  only 
50c  postpaid. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Mass. 

^Dept.  J2.  MILTON  BRADLEY  CO. 

I  Springfield,  Mass.  I 

*  Enclosed  is  50c;  send  at  once  your  "Save  ' 
I  and  Serve”  poster  set.  I 

'  Kamt _  I 

I  Addrtss _  I 

I  Qt) _ State _  I 


Inflation  Is  £asy 

“Price  control  is  primarily  dependent  upon  the  self-control  of  con¬ 


sumers.  Here  is  where  the  school 
the  needs  of  the  times.” 

Murray  Banks,  Elizabeth 
and  Helen  Steelman, 
PleasantvUle 

do  without  materials  to  which  we  are 
accustomed.  These  are  the  materials  of 
which  there  will  be  an  actual  stoppage. 
Under  this  heading  would  come  the  use 
of  rubber,  metak,  and  the  restrictions 
on  silk  and  nylon  which  are  being 
felt  so  keenly  by  stocking-wearers. 

Price  control  is  primarily  dependent 
upon  the  self-control  of  consumers. 
Unless  catastrophic  price  rises  are  to 
be  forced  upon  family  and  country, 
consumers  must  begin  today  to  learn 
what  they  can  do  to  make  price  control 
work.  Consumers  who  manage  and 
spend  the  nation’s  income  can  either 
puncture  or  stabilize  the  price  ceilings. 
Only  if  consumers  understand  the  need, 
are  alert  to  the  law,  and  are  willing  to 
cooperate,  can  a  skyrocketing  rise  in 
our  cost  of  living  be  averted.  Neither 
the  government  alone,  nor  consumers 
alone  can  do  the  job,  but  the  two  work¬ 
ing  together  can  conquer  the  greatest 
domestic  threat  to  our  security  today. 
Here  is  where  the  school  can  play  a  real 
part  in  promoting  truly  functional  con¬ 
sumer  education  in  line  with  the  vital 
needs  of  the  times. 

It’s  easy  to  have  inflation.  All  we 
need  do  is  to  pay  no  heed  to  warnings, 
and  we’ll  discover  the  meaning  of  the 
words  “disorganization  and  anarchy.” 
The  cost  of  living  went  up  per 
cent  between  September,  1939,  and 
May  18,  1942 — the  latter  representing 
the  date  the  over-all  price  “freeze”  was 
established.  The  momentum  of  the  rise 
was  increasing  as  the  move  went  on; 
the  factors  behind  the  spiral  were  be¬ 
coming  more  compelling;  something 
had  to  be  done. 

But  more  fixing  of  prices  and  a 
threat  to  send  us  to  jail  if  we  don’t 
obey,  won’t  work.  Already,  the  ceil¬ 
ings  are  cracking  here  and  there,  and 
the  experiment  is  but  a  few  months 
old.  The  administration  of  price  con¬ 
trol  is  an  almost  unbelievably  complex 
job.  Great  education,  patience  and 
enthusiasm  are  essential. 

Consumer  education  in  a  war  ec¬ 
onomy  should  not  only  emphasize  pri¬ 
vation,  it  should  introduce  compensat¬ 
ing  factors  as  well.  If  buying  methods 
of  individuals  were  as  well  developed 
as  production  and  distribution  meth- 


can  play  a  real  part  in  line  with 


ods,  the  purchasing  power  of  our  in¬ 
comes  could  be  increased  25  per  cent. 

W  e  must  educate  against  “scare  buy¬ 
ing”  and  hoarding.  The  inherent 
tendency  to  want  to  purchase  an  article 
because  its  purchase  will  soon  be  im¬ 
possible  is  strong,  and  must  be  counter¬ 
acted  by  intelligent  analysis  of  the  facts 
of  the  case.  Manufacturers  are  look¬ 
ing  for  substitutes,  and  deserve  the 
encouragement  of  the  public  in  this 
search. 

An  important  phase  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  would  deal  with  methods  of  com¬ 
bating  waste,  which  characterizes  so 
much  of  American  enterprise.  There 
is  a  vast  need  for  elimination  of  waste 
in  our  schools  themselves.  We  waste 
too  much  material  in  useless  “busy” 
work,  in  writing  our  rote  answers  to 
(juestions.  We  throw  away  unused  pa¬ 
per;  we  duplicate  too  much  unneces¬ 
sary  material.  We  use  all  supplies  too 
wantonly,  and  waste  often  goes  beyond 
materials  and  equipment. 

W'e  must  reeducate  a  public  to  buy 
less  goods — a  public  which  has  always 
bought  to  the  full  limit  of  its  income. 
We  must  put  across  the  idea  that  the 
more  we  are  compelled  to  buv  war 
bonds,  the  less  chance  there  is  for  in¬ 
flation;  the  less  goods  we  buy,  the 
less  prices  will  rise  disproportionately, 
and  the  more  money  will  be  available 
for  military  purposes.  An  intelligent, 
properly  educated  consumer  public  will 
be  more  willing  to  have  consumption 
curtailed  when  they  understand  the 
necessity  for  it. 

The  school  must  be  quick  to  make 
the  necessary  adjustments  in  its  edu¬ 
cational  framework,  if  the  consumer  is 
to  be  adequately  prepared  to  take  his 
place  in  a  war  economy.  The  old-time 
emphasis  on  consumer  education  must 
give  way  to  a  newer  and  more  dynamic 
emphasis  upon  education  for  economic 
well-being  in  a  w’ar  era. 

If  we  can  educate  the  consumer  pub¬ 
lic  not  only  to  the  idea  of  privation 
of  certain  materials,-  but  also  to  the 
adoption  of  substitutes,  and  to  habits 
of  conserving  materials  now  owned  or 
still  available,  we  shall  have  gone  far 
beyond  the  immediate  release  of  ma¬ 
terials  for  military,  rather  than  civilian 
purposes.  We  shall  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  conservation-minded, 
intelligent  buying  public  which  will 
carry  over  into  post-war  economy,  and 
we  shall  profit  immeasurably  thereby. 
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Streamlined  Textbooks 
Can  Speed  Up  Your  Program 

Algebra  in  Easy  Steps,  by  Stein 

Published  June,  1942.  Different  from  the 
traditional  algebra  because  of 
—  Individualized  assignments 
—  Automatic  testing  program 
—  Wealth  of  practice  material 
—  New  method  of  problem-solving 

Enjoying  English,  by  Wolfe  &Geyer 

High-school  English  that’s  easy  to  teach  be¬ 
cause  of 

—  The  unique  Experience  Theme 
—  Plenty  of  practice  material  on  grammar 
and  usage 

—  Richly  helpful  Teacher  Aids 

Democracy  in  America,  by  Muthard, 

Hastings,  Gosnell 

An  especially  timely  high-school  civics  text 
because  of 
— 1942  revision 

—  Positive  emphasis  on  the  benefits  of 
democracy 

—  Suitability  for  the  New  Jersey  Problems  of 
Democracy  course 

NEWSON  &  COMPANY 

7*  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Publishers  of  Better  Schoolbooks 

The  Results  Show  the  Difference 


New  Books  for  the  Greatest  of  “Freedoms” 

SOUND  THINKING 

Reading 

FINDING  NEW  TRAILS— Grade  4 
EXPLORING  NEW  TRAILS— Grads  5 
TRAVELING  NEW  TRAILS— Grade  6 
DRIVING  THE  READING  ROAD— Grade  7 
PROGRESS  ON  READING  ROADS— Grade  8 

Guidance 

STUDY  GUIDANCE 

First  Aid 

FIRST-AID  TRAINING 

Economics 

ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  OF  TODAY 

Science 

NEW  LEARNING  GUIDE  IN  BIOLOGY 
CHEMISTRY  GUIDE  AND  LABORATORY 
EXERCISES 

Further  Information  Furnished  Upon  Request. 

LYONS  &  CARNAHAN 

76NINTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  WORLD  SITS  FOR  A  PORTRAIT! 


BRITANNICA  ANNOUNCES  A  NEW  ATLAS— THE  WORLD  BETWEEN  TWO  COVERS! 


NEW  COMPLETE  MAPS 
IN  FULL  COLOR 

if  QUICK  LOCATION  OF  EVERY 
PLACE  IN  THE  WORLD 

if  COMPLETE  SUMMARIES  OF 
WORLD  TRADE  AND  RESOURCES 

if  GEOGRAPHICAL  STATISTICS 
CHARTED  AND  COMPARED 


Encyclopaedia  Bbitannica  has  turned 
all  its  resourcefulness  to  the  publishing 
of  a  new,  comprehensive  World  Atlas. 
It  combines  complete  information  with 
simple  presentation  to  be  of  maximum 
value  for  reference  work. 

La  rge  new  maps  (over  12x16  inches). 
Every  country  and  political  subdivision 
in  the  world.  Effectively  colored  for 
quick  reference.  Clearly  marked.  Com¬ 
pletely  indexed,  with  100,000  entries. 

2546  tables  give  easy-to-use  world 
statistics  covering  natural  resources,  pro¬ 
duction,  trade  and  other  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation.  All  comparisons  are  made  in 
American  equivalents  (dollars,  tons, 
feet,  etc.)  to  be  grasped  quickly. 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  World 
Atlas  is  a  complete  atlas  —  done  in  the 
Britannica  tradition,  flandsomely 


bound.  Tough  and  durable  for  hard  use. 
It  has  been  printed  in  limited  quantities. 
Write  for  complete  information.  Send 
the  coupon  right  away, 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 

WORLD  ATLAS 


ENCYCLOPAIDIA  MITANNICA,  INC. 

20  Nerfh  WocIim-  Drhr*  fOapf.  NJ>,  CMco9« 
PImm  Mnd  m«  compUt*  Information  on  tho 
Encyclopaadia  Britannica  World  Atias.  No  obii- 
Ration,  of  couna. 
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FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


Retired  Teachers  Meet 

The  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  Society  of  Re¬ 
tired  Teachers  was  held  at 
Newark  on  October  15,  with  ; 
a  large  proportion  of  the 
2,000  members  of  the  Society 
in  attendance.  John  A.  Wood. 
3rd,  Secretary  of  the  Teach¬ 
ers’  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund,  and  Teresa  Wilson  of 
St.  John’s  School  (Mountain 
Lakes)  were  the  speakers. 

Following  a  luncheon,  the 
reports  of  the  officers  and 
committees  showed  the  or¬ 
ganization  to  be  prosperous  in 
finances  and  membership. 

It  was  found  that  the  old¬ 
est  living  New  Jersey  teacher 
is  Eunice  McLeod,  97,  New¬ 
ark,  retired  39  years  ago;  sec¬ 
ond  oldest — Emma  Johnson,  ' 
93,  Rahway,  retired  40  years  I 
ago.  j 


To  Force  Many 
Teachers  to  Quit 

All  teachers  and  other  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Newark  Boaid 
of  Education  must  retire  at 
age  65  on  and  after  July  1. 
1947,  if  a  retirement  sched¬ 
ule  recommended  bv  Super¬ 
intendent  Rolfe  is  approved 
by  the  board,  as  it  seems 
likely  to  be. 

Under  the  retirement  plan 
older  teachers  and  employees 
would  be  forced  out  gradu¬ 
ally,  those  of  69  or  older  retir¬ 
ing  in  1943,  those  of  68  go¬ 
ing  in  1944,  those  of  67  leav¬ 
ing  in  1945,  those  of  66  be¬ 
ing  forced  out  in  1946,  and 
all  persons  of  65  retiring  in 
1947  and  each  year  there¬ 
after. 


Dr.  C’laude  C.  Bowman,  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  sociology, 
has  been  named  acting  dean 
of  men  at  Temple  University, 
it  has  been  announced  by 
Dr.  Robert  L.  Johnson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University.  He 
replaces  Dr.  J.  Conrad  Seeg- 
ers,  who  has  become  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Oak  Lane 
Country  Day  School  and 
chairman  of  the  elementary 
education  depailments  of 
Teachers  College. 

Administrator  of  Temple’s 
extra  -  mural  division.  Dr. 
Bowman  is  the  author  of  “The 
College  Professor  in  America’’ 
and  co-author  of  “Sociolog¬ 
ical  Foundations  of  Educa¬ 
tion.’’  He  is  a  member  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  the 
American  Sociological  Society. 


Commando  tactics  have  been 
instituted  at  Eastside  High 
School,  Paterson,  in  the  boys’ 
physical  education  class  taught 
by  Henry  Rumana. 


Crehan  Elected 
Pension  Fund  Trustee 

Frederick  J.  Crehan,  Vice  i 
Principal  at  Columbia  High 
School  of  South  Orange  and 
Maplewood,  is  the  new  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Teachers’  Pension  and  | 
Annuity  Fund.  Mr.  Crehan 
came  to  New  Jersey  in  1921, 
headed  the  mathematics  de¬ 
partment  at  Columbia  High 
School  before  becoming  vice 
principal;  he  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  nominating  and 
resolutions  committees  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Association  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  Teachers,  treasurer  of 
the  New  Jersey  Secondary 
School  Teachers’  Association, 
is  a  past  commander  of  the 
South  Orange  Post  of  the 
American  Legion,  is  married 
and  has  two  children. 


Howard  D.  White,  Assistant 
State  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  recently  stated  that 
school  boards  in  large  cities 
and  towns  of  New  Jersey 
have  drained  the  teaching 
ranks  of  small  communities 
to  such  an  extent  that  some  ' 
rural  schools  are  threatened  i 
with  closing. 

The  Newark  Board  of  Edu-  j 
cation  announces  the  opening  i 
of  week-end  training  classes  | 
in  Machine  Tool  Operations  ! 
and  Radio  and  Electrical 
Testing  for  high  school  boys  i 
and  girls.  The  classes  are  held 
at  Central  High  School. 

Miss  Lelia  Brown,  Presi- 
j  dent  of  the  New  Jersey  Ed¬ 
ucation  Association;  Mrs. 
Charles  Maddock,  President 
of  the  Federation  of  Wom- 
I  en’s  Clubs;  and  Mrs.  Leonard 
G.  Twitchell,  State  President 
1  of  the  New  Jersey  Congress 
'  of  Parents  and  Teachers  have 
been  appointed  a  sub-commit- 
tee  to  the  State  Salvage  Com- 
i  mittee. 

,  Plans  are  being  formulated 
I  for  the  duties  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  and  members  of  the 
three  organizations  will  be 
,  appointed  to  prepare  and  give 
talks  before  the  various 
groups  as  to  just  what  to 
‘  salvage. 

Collections  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Municipal  De¬ 
fense  Councils. 

An  acute  shortage  of  teach¬ 
ers  at  the  end  of  the  war 
was  forecast  by  Dean  E. 
George  Payne  of  the  New 
I  York  University  School  of 
'  Education  in  his  annual  re¬ 
port  to  Chancellor  Harry 
Woodburn  Chase. 


Additional  Position  Changes 


Morris  County 

Korkiiicay  T oiinshi p  -Thomas 
F.  Bdlinian  is  supervising  prin¬ 
cipal,  replacing  Dennis  B. 
O’Brien. 

J.  I'rtlang  is  principal  of  Hi- 
hernia  Klenientary  .S-liool,  re¬ 
placing  Thomas  F.  Buliman. 
Catherine  M.  Burke  is  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Marcella  Klementary 
S!hool.  replacing  Grace  K. 
Kagles. 

Morris  To.insiiip  Malcolm  1’. 
Rohert-on  is  supervising  prin¬ 
cipal.  Mr.  Koherlsoii  was 
formerly  acting  -upervising 
principal. 


Morrisumn — .Anna  M.  Acker¬ 
man  is  principal  of  South 
Street  School,  replacing  George 
Kiser. 

Mt.  ArUnpton  Boro — Mrs.  Jeff 
Goeger  i>i  principal  of  the  ele- 
inentarv  school,  replacing  Mrs. 
K.  Beliis. 

Mt.  Oittf  Township  —  Mrs. 
Roberta  (ierard  i-  principal  of 
the  Budcl  Lake  School,  replac¬ 
ing  Howard  Morris.  Jr. 

W  hurion  Boro — C.  F.  Dengler 
is  «uf»ervising  iirincipal.  re¬ 
placing  Ml  illiam  J.  Keller. 


Magnolia  teachers  recently  I 
honored  Olivia  F.  Richman, 
Camden  County  helping  j 
teacher,  at  a  testimonial  din-  j 
ner.  They  presented  Miss  I 
Richman  with  a  gift  of  silver  | 
in  appreciation  for  her  20 
years’  service  to  the  Magnolia 
school. 

Rita  M.  Burns,  chairman 
of  the  Concert  Committee  of 
the  Teachers’  Association  of 
Jersey  City,  announces  to  its 
many  patrons  that  the  Fifth 
Subscription  Concert  Series 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Scholar¬ 
ship  Fund  will  include  many 
artists  famous  the  world  over. 
Fray  and  Braggiotti,  famous 
piano  duo,  will  be  the  first 
presentation  in  the  new  sea¬ 
son  at  Henry  Snyder  High 
School  on  Tuesday,  Decem¬ 
ber  15.  1942,  at  8:30  p.  m. 

Wartime  courses  in  first 
aid,  home  nursing,  nutrition 
and  canteen  service  have  been 
added  to  the  curriculum  of 
the  Camden  public  evening 
school. 

Keeping  ahrea.st  of  the  cur- 
rent  situation  and  reflecting 
I  the  spirit  of  the  times  will 
I  be  the  project  of  the  news 
!  magazine,  “The  Nutshell,’’ 
Moorestown  High  School  pub- 
I  lication  which  will  make  its 
first  appearance  November  2. 

I  Entrance  age  for  students 
^  at  Camden  County  Vocational 
I  School,  Pennsauken,  has  been 
j  lowered  from  16  to  14,  be- 
I  cause  of  the  demand  for  skill- 
I  ed  labor  by  war  industry, 
i  Elizabeth  —  The  Board  of 
Works  approved  use  of  'Scott 
Park,  opposite  city  hall,  for 
training  high  school  seniors 
in  Commando  tactics.  The  re¬ 
quest  was  made  by  School 
Superintendent  Cheney,  who 
said  “toughening  up’’  exer¬ 
cises  are  needed  to  prepare 
boys  for  military  service. 

High  and  junior  high  school 
hours  in  the  industrial  areas 
of  the  state  were  staggered  i 


beginning  on  October  5.  Open¬ 
ing  and  closing  of  large  stores 
and  office  buildings  at  later 
hours  started  October  12. 
Plans  for  the  changes  have 
been  u  oi  ked  out  b\  Governor 
Edison’s  War  Transportation 
Committee,  headed  by  Arnold 
H.  Vey.  traffic  engineer  of 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Depart¬ 
ment. 

The  new  officers  of  the 
Ocean  County  Principals’ 
Council  are :  President, 
Thelma  Atkinson;  1st  Vice 
President,  James  Johnson;  2d 
Vice  President,  Gertrude  Up- 
degraff;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Olga 
Clement,  and  Treasurer,  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Marvin.  The  Council 
is  organized  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  committees  and  chair¬ 
men:  Publicity,  G.  Harold  An¬ 
trim;  Professional  Study,  Mrs. 
Ella  G.  Clarke;  Visiting,  Mrs. 
Sarah  B.  Hernberg;  Testing, 
Carl  M.  Bair;  History,  Sue 
A.  Salmons;  Records  and  Re¬ 
ports,  Mrs.  Ella  M.  Burdge; 
Legislative.  Carl  M.  Bair; 
Exhibit,  Mrs.  Marie  Pomeroy; 
Music,  George  B.  Francis,  and 
Program.  Joseph  Clayton. 

Joel  W.  Hofstead,  a  pres¬ 
ent  member  of  the  Delegate 
Assembly,  is  principal  of  Oak- 
wood  Avenue  School.  Orange. 
Previously  Mr.  Hofstead  was 
department  head  in  Social 
Science  at  Orange  High 
School,  and  prior  to  that  prin¬ 
cipal  of  high  schools  in  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Con¬ 
necticut.  Mr.  Hofstead  re¬ 
ceived  his  degree  from  Col¬ 
gate  University  and  did  gradu¬ 
ate  work  at  the  L’ni\  ersity  of 
New  Hampshire.  University 
of  Vermont,  and  Montclair 
State  Teachers  Coliege. 

Preliminary  Mork  on  the 
formation  of  a  high  school 
victory  corps  recently  got 
under  way  at  Pompton  Lakes. 
William  H.  Flaharty,  super¬ 
vising  principal,  ha-;  appointed 
his  faculty  committee. 
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ScdAcit^  i>§  £ookA 

tft Scandh^  (boUahA? 

IN  EITHER  EVENT  YOU  NEED 

HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 

To  make  your  books.  Now  In  Use,  last  longer 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS,  P.  O.  Box  1929 


Association  of  Mathematics 
Teachers  of  New  Jersey 

President, 

Florence  Gorgens,  Elizabeth 

ANNUAL  NOVKMBER  MEETING 
November  21,  1942 

Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York  City 

General  Chairman. 

Hubert  B.  Risincer,  East  Orange 

10:30 — 12:00 — Section  Meetings 

1.  College  and  Senior  High  School 
Prof.  Virgil  Mallory,  Dr.  Am¬ 
anda  Loughren,  Co-Chairmen 

2.  Junior  High  School 

Miss  Mary  Rogers.  Chairman 

12:30 — Luncheon  and  Speaker 
Dr.  D.  R.  Davis.  Chairman  of 
Luncheon  Program 


New  Jersey  Association  for 
Health  and  Physical  Education 

Mid-Winter  Convention 
Friday,  Dec.  11  Essex  House,  Newark 

Morning  Program — Embraces  the  visi¬ 
tation  of  schools 

Business  Meeting 

Secondary  schools  pupil  demon¬ 
stration  by  girls  and  boys. 


Luncheon  Meeting — Speakers: 

Dr.  Jay  B.  Nash,  President.  The 
American  Association  for  Health. 
Physical  P^ducation  and  Recreation 
Dr.  Frederick  W.  Maroney,  M.l)., 
Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Section  Meetings — Topics  will  relate 
definitely  to  the  convention  theme: 
An  Overview  of  the  Activities 
Program  of  Physical  Education 

Afternoon  Program — Demonstration  of 
Mexican  and  Spanish  Dances  by  the 
Panzer  College  Dance  Group  of  East 
Orange 

Program  Chairman. 

John  N.  Richards.  Newark 


National  Business  Teachers 
Association  Plans  for 
Annual  Convention 

“Business  Education  Realities  in  War 
•and  Post  War”  has  been  announced  by 
Paul  S.  Lomax,  President  of  N.  B.  T. 
A.,  as  the  general  theme  of  the  1942 
convention  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Statler  in  Detroit  on  Monday,  Tuestlay 
and  Wednesday,  December  2«>.  29  and 
30.  _ 

A.V.A.  lo  Meet  in  Toleilo 

Planned  as  a  direct  aid  to  promotion 
of  the  war  effort,  the  annual  conven- 


FUNDS  FOR  WAR  BENEFITS! 

Easy  to  raise  with  plays,  minstrels,  etc. 


DENISON’S n\  K<So?c.sro^N‘i 


- -  catalog 

T.  ■.0CNiaaNaca.,22sN.«abMii««.eM»»i  cmciwo 


UK  are  willing — if  you  I 

WILL  give  us  the  chance  to  I 
WINi  your  approval  with  I 

RADEMAEKERS 

LIBRARY  BINDERS  A  BOOKSELLERS 
Newark,  N.  J.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CThe  musical  ^Autograph  ^Alburn 

Br  MOBl'TZ  E.  SraWABZ 
formerly  Director  of  Vocal  Uuslc 
Public  Schools  of  Jersey  City 
A  novelty;  a  gift  book;  It  brings  out  many  points 
in  Musical  Theory,  Harmony,  and  Form.  Ike 
ideal  Xmas  present  for  student  or  professional. 
PRICE  SI.SS 

HARMONY  MUSIC  SHOP,  Agent 

■->1  E.  PALISADE  AVE.,  ENGLEWOOD,  N.  J. 

tion  of  the  American  Vocational  Asso¬ 
ciation-  will  be  held  in  Toledo,  Ohio, 
December  2  to  5,  1942.  Manpower, 
pre-induction  training.  High  School 
Victory  Corps,  and  other  war  needs 
will  be  stressed  by  representatives  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  war  industries,  and  the  schools. 


NOVEMBER,  1942 
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Report  of  the  Princeton  Survey  Committee 

Year  ending  November  7,  1942 


IN  August,  1939,  the  Princeton  Sur¬ 
veys,  wishing  to  make  a  study  of 
school  finance,  requested  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  and  the  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  to  designate  com¬ 
mittees  to  meet  with  the  Princeton 
Surveys  for  the  purpose  of: 

(1)  Offering  needed  technical  ad¬ 
vice  on  educational  functions  and  poli¬ 
cies  as  questions  arose,  and  facilitat¬ 
ing  the  collection  of  needed  data; 

(2)  Keeping  the  interested  school 
people  of  the  State  informed  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  study; 

(3)  Cooperating  in  moulding  a  sound 
program  w’hich  would  be  satisfactory 
to  a  majority  of  the  educators  of  the 
State. 

The  presentation  in  1940  of  a  ten¬ 
tative  formula  for  State  Aid  showed 
the  need  for  more  complete  and  cor¬ 
rect  data.  During  the  next  two  years 
the  Princeton  Surveys  analyzed  such 
data  secured  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
of  school  administrations  and  present¬ 
ed  in  April,  1942,  a  more  complete 
plan  for  the  equalization  of  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  in  New  Jersey. 

The  State  Aid  plan  proposed  is 
based  upon  the  equalization  principle 
and  requires  State  support  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  program  of  education  in  every 
school  district.  The  plan  embodies  the 
following  features: 

(1)  A  Foundation  Program  which 
is  the  cost  of  the  uniform  minimum 
program  of  education  defined  by 
formula. 

(2)  A  Local  Share  defined  as  a  uni¬ 
form  rate  on  local  assessed  valuation, 
actual  or  equalized. 

(3)  Participation  Aid,  defined  as 
a  fixed  percentage  of  the  Foundation 
Program,  to  be  contributed  by  the 
State. 

(4)  Equalization  Aid,  defined  as 
the  Foundation  Program  less  the  sum 
of  the  Local  Share  and  the  Participa¬ 
tion  Aid.  Thus. 

Local  Share  plus  Participation  Aid 
plus  Equalization  Aid  equals  Founda¬ 
tion  Program. 

Since  this  is  a  financing  plan  no 
mention  is  made  of  State  educational 
.policy  which  it  might  be  desirable  to 
include  in  a  companion  measure. 

As  it  would  be  unwieldy  and  edu- 
cationallv  unsound  to  define  the  cost 


By  John  H.  Boashart,  Chairman 

of  the  Foundation  Program  according 
to  a  fixed  educational  offering,  the  cost 
is  estimated  from  the  cost  of  certain 
instructional  and  administrative  stand¬ 
ards.  The  program  actually  taught  is 
not  specifiea. 

The  Cost  of  the  Foundation  Program 

The  steps  in  estimating  the  cost  of 
the  Foundation  Program  are  listed  as 
follows: 

(1)  Teacher  Allotment.  A  number 
of  teachers  is  allotted  for  each  district 
based  on  pupil-teacher  ratios  which 
vary  with  the  size  of  the  school  and 
differ  for  elementary  and  high  schools. 

(2)  Salary  Schedule.  A  single  sal¬ 
ary  schedule  is  assumed  for  Founda¬ 
tion  Program  Purposes.  This  schedule 
takes  into  account  the  training  and 
experience  of  teachers  and  the  living 
costs  in  different  regions. 

(3)  Average  Salary.  'I'he  average 
salary  for  teachers  actually  employed 
in  a  given  district  is  computed,  in 
accordance  with  the  salary  schedule 
already  assumed,  from  the  training  and 
experience  of  the  teachers  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  and  from  the  location  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  The  location  of  the  district  is 
a  factor  introduced  to  give  considera¬ 
tion  to  regional  variations  in  salary 
levels. 

(4)  Instructional  Cost.  The  Teacher 
Allotment  multiplied  by  the  .Average 
Salary  equals  the  Instructional  Cost. 

(5)  Administrative  Cost.  To  the 
Instructional  Cost  is  added  about  one- 
third  for  administration  and  other 
costs. 

(6)  Transportation  Costs.  In  this 
proposed  program  is  included  the  ap¬ 
proved  transportation  cost  as  now  de¬ 
termined. 

(7)  Other  leatures.  The  many  spe¬ 
cial  services  for  which  State  Aid  is 
not  given  in  this  plan,  such  as  psvchi- 
atric  service,  are  treated  as  extra  activi¬ 
ties  to  be  encouraged  by  the  State  hut 
not  to  be  included  in  the  minimum 
program  which  the  State  will  guar¬ 
antee.  The  cost  of  such  special 
services  is  estimated  and  additional 
aid  may  be  granted  at  the  same  per¬ 
centage  of  cost  as  is  used  in  fix¬ 
ing  Participation  Aid.  The  result 
is  that  these  features  are  treated  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  as  at  present  though 


I  he  jx‘n  eiitage  of  cost  ma\  he  dif¬ 
ferent. 

(8)  Transferred  Pupils  and  Regional 
Schools.  For  schools  receiving  pupils 
under  contract  from  other  districts, 
or  for  regional  schools,  a  computa¬ 
tion  of  Foundation  Program  is  made 
precisely  as  if  the  schools  were  a  sep¬ 
arate  school  district,  excluding  trans¬ 
portation  cost.  The  cost  so  deter¬ 
mined  is  then  apportioned  among  the 
home  district  and  the  several  sending 
districts  in  proportion  to  A.  D.  A.  The 
apportioned  amount  is  included  in  the 
Foundation  Program  of  each  district. 
The  Two  Basic  Elements 

The  two  basic  elements  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  “policy  variables”  of  the 
Foundation  Program  are  the  Teacher 
Allotment  and  the  Average  Salary.  In 
giving  specific  values  to  these  vari¬ 
ables  the  average  present  practice  of 
New  Jersey’s  school  districts  was  de¬ 
termined  with  regard  to  pupil-teacher 
ratios  and  teachers’  salaries.  With  the 
advice  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
these  averages  were  then  adjusted  to 
conform  to  sound  educational  policy. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
proposed  Teacher  Allotment  formula 
and  salary  schedule  are  only  devices  for 
distributing  State  Aid.  In  this  plan 
there  is  no  requirement  that  teacher 
employment  or  salaries  need  to  con¬ 
form  to  these  allotments. 

State  Aid  Formulas 

Formulas  have  been  worked  out  by 
the  Princeton  Surveys  with  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  Committee  to  estimate 

(1)  Teacher  Allotment. 

(2)  The  Salary  Schedule. 

(3)  The  Uniform  Rate  for  the  Lo¬ 
cal  Share. 

(4)  The  Percentage  for  Participa¬ 
tion  Aid. 

(1)  The  formula  for  Teachet  Al¬ 
lotment  takes  into  consideration  the 
elementary,  junior,  and  senior  sr-hool 
levels  and  the  A.  D.  A.  The  pupil- 
teacher  ratio  assumed  is  less  for  smaller 
than  for  larger  schools.  In  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  the  pupil-teacher  ratio 
varies  from  17.5:1  to  26.8:1;  in  the 
high  schools  from  12.5:1  to  24.7. 

(2)  The  Salary  Schedule  consists  of 
four  parts: 

(a)  A  basic  salary  for  all  teachers. 

(b)  Increments  for  training. 

(c)  Increments  for  experience. 

(di  A  multiplication  factor  to  ad- 
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just  fur  regional  differences  in  salary 
level. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the 
<'auses  underlying  regional  differences 
in  salary  level,  it  was  decided  to  meas¬ 
ure  them,  not  by  surveying  the  cost 
of  living,  but  by  a  survey  of  the  con¬ 
centrations  of  population.  Five  urban 
districts  were  defined  in  New  Jersey  . 
The  adjustment  factor  for  each  school 
district  depends  upon  its  nearness  to 
these  urban  areas. 

The  Uniform  Rale  for  Local  Share 
is  set  at  $1.50  per  $100,  approximately 
the  present  average  local  tax  rate. 

The  Percentage  for  Participation 
Aid  depends  upon  the  amount  of  money- 
available  for  State  Aid. 

What  Next? 

Princeton  Surveys  is  now  computing 
the  effect  of  this  proposed  Foundation 
Program  upon  each  school  district  of 
the  State.  Surveys  is  also  preparing 
a  pamphlet  of  about  twenty-five  pages 
which  will  state  more  fully  the  pur- 
))oses,  procedures,  and  anticipated  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  program. 

Such  information  is  necessary  for 
the  formation  of  an  opinion  concern¬ 
ing  the  value  and  practicability  of  the 
proposed  program,  and  is  necessary 
also  for  the  formation  of  a  judgment 
concerning  the  relative  values  of  the 
present  plan  of  distributing  State  Aid. 
the  Mort  Plan,  and  the  proposed 
Foundation  Program. 

For  these  reasons  the  Princeton  Sur¬ 
vey  Committee  presents  this  report  as 
a  brief  summary  of  its  studies  and 
respectfully  suggests  that  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Education  Association  provide  for 
a  continuation  of  these  studies. 

The  Conjinittee  acknowledges  with 
thanks  the  courtesy  and  helpfulness  of 
Dr.  Sly  and  his  associates  in  Prince¬ 
ton  Surveys,  and  of  the  staff  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association. 
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And  just  when  I  was  going  to  start 
my  studies,  we  had  a  blackout! 


Committee  on  Legislation 


(April  1942  -  April  1943) 


Chairman 

Joseph  L.  Bustard, 

Su|)ervising  Principal.  Boselle 

Honorary  Chairman 
W.  Burton  Patrick, 

-439  New  England  Terrace,  Orange 

Honorary  Vice  Chairman 
Maja  C.  Mathis, 

301  Boulevard,  Florence 

Congressional  District  Members 
1st  District — Camden 
Albert  M.  Bean, 

County  Superintendent. 

Court  House.  Camden 
2nd  District-  -Cumberland 

Harvey  K.  Garrison.  Principal. 
Vine  St.  School,  Bridgeton 
3rd  District — Middlesex 
Lowell  F.  Johnson, 

High  School,  Dunellen 
Ith  District — ^Mercer 
Stanley  G.  Wilson 
9  S.  Stockton  St.,  Trenton 
5th  District — Morris 
Anna  L.  Teague, 

John  Hill  School,  Boonton 
t»th  District — Union 

Rudolph  A.  Melenric,  Principal, 
School  No.  1,  Linden 
7th  District — Sussex 

Ebert  E.  Hollobaugh,  Principal, 
High  School.  Franklin 
8th  District — Passaic 

Charles  W.  Robinson.  Principal, 
School  No.  ,5,  Clifton 
'hh  District — Bergen 

Charles  L.  Steel.  Jr.,  Prim  ipal 
High  School.  Teaneck 
1 0th  District — Essex 
Marjorie  Phillips, 

High  .S<‘hool.  \  Utley 
I  Ith  District —  Essex 
Stanton  A.  Ralston.  Principal. 
Central  High  School.  Newark 
Pith  District-  -Essex 
(iertrude  G.  Morton 
Miller  St.  School,  Newark 
13th  District — Hudson 
George  J.  O’Brien 
Board  of  Education.  Jersey  City 
14th  District — Hudson 
Nellie  T.  Smith, 

2787  Boulevard.  Jersey  (’.il\ 

County  Members 
Atlantic 

Luther  O.  Good. 

Senior  High  School,  Atlantic  C.ity 
Burlington 

Luther  S.  I’rostle. 

Supervising  Principal.  Be\erl\ 


Cape  May 

George  E.  Brown, 

Superintendent,  Ocean  City 
Gloucester 

Harry  L.  Steams, 

Superintendent,  Woodbury 
Hunterdon 

Melda  W.  Chambre. 

Court  House,  Flemington 
Monmouth 

Franklin  J,  Gronde, 

Supervising  Principal.  Bradley  Beach 
Ocean 

Carl  M.  Bair, 

Supervising  Principal.  Lakewood 
Salem 

Pluma  B.  Batten, 

22  Chestnut  St.,  Salem 
Somerset 

Harry  G.  Stuart 

Supervising  Principal.  Bernardsville 
Warren 

Clarence  W.  Beers, 

High  School,  Phillipsburg 


Did  You  Pay 
Your  Fifty  Cents? 

Almost  every  day  another  one  of 
our  liberties,  privileges,  freedoms  is 
taken  from  us.  Democratic  Discussions 
is  one  bit  of  insurance — and  it  can 
be  a  very  powerful  bit — that  these  free¬ 
doms  will  be  returned  to  us  when  the 
war  is  over.  Scores  of  these  discus¬ 
sion  groups  are  already  functioning. 
The  present  indication  is  that  results 
will  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  children 
of  the  State  and  a  great  credit  to  the 
teaching  profession.  Let’s  give  the 
program  the  backing  it  deserves ! 

—  Edgar  M.  Finch 


'■‘School  of  the  Air 
of  the  Americas” 

The  biggest  classroom  in  the  world 
assembled  for  the  opening  of  the  1942- 
1943  radio  school  year  Monday,  Octo¬ 
ber  5,  when  Columbia  network  opened 
the  13th  year  of  the  “School  of  the 
Air  of  the  Americas”  with  the  .Monday 
■‘Science  at  Work”  series.  (WABC- 
CBS,  9:15  to  9:45  A.  M.,  E.W.T.) 


Visitor:  “How  old  are  you,  sonny?” 

Boy:  “That’s  hard  to  say,  sir.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  my  latest  school  tests,  I 
have  a  psychological  age  of  eleven  and 
a  moral  age  of  ten.  Anatomically. 
I’m  seven;  mentally,  I’m  nine.  But  I 
suppose  you  refer  to  my  chronological 
age.  That’s  eight  -but  nobody  })ay8 
any  attention  to  that  these  days!” 

-  Mississippi  Ed.  Advance. 
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Convention  Program— Changes  and  Additions 


General  Session 


Group  Programs 


Saturday,  November  7,  2:30  P.  M. 

Central  High  School  Auditorium 

Presiding  Offic«T:  Lelia  O.  Brown,  President 

2:(H.)-2:3() — Music-  Central  High  School,  under  direction 
of  J.  Parker  Russell 


Department  of  Superintendence  of 
New  Jersey 


(lhainnan,  PAUL  LoSER,  Trenton 

SATURDAY,  NOV.  7  Central  High  School 

10:30  A.  M.  Rooms  B-209  and  B-210 

Business  Meeting 


2:30-2:35- -Invocation  Rev.  William  Tiiom.son  Han/- 
SCHE.  Trenton 

2:35-2:4.5  -Address  -Lelia  O.  Brown,  President.  New 
Jersey  Education  Association 


New  Jersey  Association  of  Psychologists 

Acting  President.  Dorothea  M.  Marston,  Montclair 


2:45-2:50-  Greetings — Dr.  Ch  arles  H.  Elliott.  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  of  New  Jersey 


SATURDAY,  NOV.  7  Hildebrecht  Hotel 

12:00  Noon  Colonial  Room 

Annual  Luncheon 


2 :.50-2:.5.5  Greetings — Mrs.  Herbert  Reim.  President. 

Federated  Boards  «)f  Education  of  New 
Jersey 

2:55-3:00 — Greetings — Mrs.  Leon  ard  G.  Twitch  ell. 

President.  New  Jersey  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers 

3:(H)-3:45 — Address — Dr.  George  T.  Renner.  Teachers 
College.  Columbia  University,  New  A'ork 

3:45-4:30  -Address — Sigrid  Schultz,  Corresjxmdent  and 
Radio  Commentator 

Platform  Guests:  Officers  and  Executive  Committee  of 
New  Jersey  Education  Association 

Voting— 10:30  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M. 

Central  High  School  and  Stacy-Trent  Hotel 


New  Jersey  Elementary  School 
Principals’  Association 

President.  Mary  V.  Peters,  Ventnor 

SATURDAY,  NOV.  7  Stacy-Trent  Hotel 

11:30  A.  M.  Terrace 

Luncheon 

The  Conquest  of  the  \'ew  Frontiers — Gill  Robb  Wilson, 
Director.  Department  of  Aviation,  State  of  New  Jersey 

Business  Meeting 
Election  of  Officers 

5:00  P.  M.  Central  High  School 

Room  A-12S 

Executive  Committee  Meeting 


CONVENTION  LUNCHEON 
12:30  P.  M.  to  2:00  P.  M. 

CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  CAFETERIA 
(Chambers  Street  between 
Greenwood  and  Hamilton  Avenues) 

SUPERINTENDENT  PAUL  LOSER  HAS 
PLANNED  AN  EXCELLENT  LUNCHEON 
FOR  APPROXIMATELY  600  AT  A  COST  OF 
$1.00  PER  PERSON.  LUNCH  WILL  BE 
SERVED  BETW  EEN  12:30  P.  M.  AND  2:00 
P.  M. 

.MEMBERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  ARE 
WELCOME  AT  THE  LUNCHEON,  WHICH 
PRECEDES  THE  GENERAL  SESSION  BE¬ 
GINNING  AT  2:00  P.  M. 


New  Jersey  Association  for  Health  and 
Physical  Education 

Presidenl.  L.  Maude  Nokris,  Atlantic  ('.ity 
(  Meeling  cancelled  1 


New  Jersey  Elementary  School 
Press  Association 

President.  Margaret  Ruchanan,  Atlantic  Citv 

SATURDAY,  NOV.  7  Central  High  School 

5:00  P.  M.  Room  B-122 

Bu.siness  Meeting 
Election  of  Officer.s 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Other  Meetings 


Progress  to  date:  community  organization  and  leadership 
problems  of  Associates  and  teachers  interested 
in  Democratic  Discussions 


New  Jersey  Council  on  Adult  Education 

President.  JoH^  B.  DouGALL,  Trenton 

SATURDAY,  NOV.  7  Central  High  School 

10:00  A.  M.  Library 


CONFERENCK 


New  Jersey  Bookmen’s  Club 

President,  Walter  E.  Haggerty,  West  Caldwell 


YOU  CAN’T  STUMP  OUR 

information  Please' 

Go  ahead!  Ask  them  as  many  questions  as  you 
like.  Our  “Bus  Information”  girls  always  know 
the  answers  about  Public  Service  bus  operation 
in  New  Jersey. 

They'll  tell  you  about  any  bus  route — its  sched¬ 
ule,  fare,  lime  and  other  details.  So  call  them 
for  information,  day  or  night,  at  the  nearest 
Public  Service  number. 


SATURDAY,  NOV.  7 
11:00  A.  M. 


Central  High  School 
Room  A-103 


Annual  Meeting 


New  Jersey  State  School  Nurses’ 
Association 

President,  Margaret  L.  Rickert,  Linden 


SATURDAY,  NOV.  7 
11:00  A.  M. 

Business  Meeting 
1  :(K)  P.  M. — Luncheon 


Hildebrecht  Hotel 
Rainbow  Room 


Warning 

Membersliip  certificates  (1942-1943),  with  stubs  attached, 
must  be  presented  at  the  voting  room  to  vote  in  person. 
Be  sure  that  your  membership  certificate  is  properly  signed. 
Aflidavits  of  membership  cannot  be  accepted. 


ELECTION  NOTICE 

Only  1942-1943  Membership  Certificates  will 
make  a  member  eligible  to  vote  at  the  Con¬ 
vention. 

POLLS  OPEN 

November  6 — Stacv-Trent  Hotel 

4:00  P.  M.  to  9:00  P.  M. 
November  7 — Central  High  School  and 
Stacy-Trent  Hotel 
10:30  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M. 


TEACHERS’  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 
.  HEARING 

Saturday,  November  7th 
10:30  A.  M. 

Central  High  School  —  Room  A 1 03 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  COORDINATED  TRANSPORT 

A-9196 


Curricula 

FOR  TEACHERS 

Lcadlnf  10 

bachelor  of  science  in  education 
master  of  education  •  DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION 

In  the  Teachers  College  of  Temple  University  thete 
are  two  distinct  groups  of  curricula:  One  leading  to 
the  undergraduate  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education,  and  to  the  Pennsylvania  College  Provi¬ 
sional  Certificate;  the  other  to  the  graduate  degrees 
of  Master  and  Doctor  of  Education — and  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Certification  of  Administrative  and  Super¬ 
visory  Officers.  To  Teachers  in  service  and  Teachers 
in  prospect,  oppormnity  for  the  greatest  advance¬ 
ment  is  offered  those  with  the  necessary  scholastic 
credentials,  plus  the  ambition  and  aptitude  to  teach. 

NOTE:  for  ibt  conwiiinur  oj  tbort  ntiablt  le  alltnd  rcfl"lar  day 
cUtNf.,  ciwrtrf  acctpled  limxirii  llv  uitJniltaJualt  and  ilradualt 
dtfftn  art  tdmibt CaU  Jjltnoon,  li>ti,uif  and  ialnrday Siloininf 

TEMPLE 

UNIVERSITY 

WrHt  tlir  Ktflrtrar  •  Uroad  and  ^onlfomery  Armne.  Philm. 


Presiding.  Dr.  Edgar  M.  Finck,  Toms  River 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Long  Time  Planning 

SATURDAY,  NOV.  7  Central  High  School  j 

10:30  A.  M.  Room  A-101 1 


Democratic  Discussions 


E  w 


Buy  War  Bonds 

Then 

Save  for  Emergencies 

Through  Your 
Credit  Union 

•Uncle  Sam  needs  all  the  help  we  can  give; 
him.  He  needs  our  money  to  build  and  sup¬ 
ply  the  biggest  and  best  armed  forces  this 
nation  ever  'had.  And  he  needs  healthy, 
happy,  unworried  men  and  women  to  carry 
on  at  home.  I 

•  We  should  be  able  to  take  care  of  our¬ 
selves  when  trouble  comes.  The  unpredict- 
ables  are  more  numerous  and  greater  today 
for  each  of  us  than  they  have  ever  been  before, 
We  cannot  tell  what  demands  the  future  will 
make  upon  us.  So  let’s  free  ourselves  from, 
worry  and 


Save  With  Safety  Through  Our  Teachers’  Credit  Unions 


Atlantic  County  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union 

Clarence  S.  Slater,  Treas. 

Senior  High  School,  .Atlantic  City 

Bloomfield  A'.  J.  Central  Essex 
Federal  Credit  Union 

Joseph  C.  Wilson,  Jr.,  Treas. 

Board  of  Education, 

.Administration  Bldg.,  Bloomfield 

Burlington  County  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union 

George  M.  Dare,  Treas. 

137  H addon  Avenue,  Collingswood 

Camden  County  Teachers  and  Civil  Service 
Employees  Federal  Credit  Union 
E.  A.  Smith,  Treas. 

300  Broadway,  Camden 
Cape  May  County  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union 

Marion  T.  Hewett,  Treas. 

County  Supt.  Office 
Cape  May  Court  House,  Cape  May 
Central  Bergen  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union 

Joseph  L.  Graham,  Treas. 

30  Dyatt  Place,  Hackensack 


Cumberland  County  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union 
Robert  Craig,  Treas. 

High  School,  Vineland 
East  Bergen  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union 

Carl  B.  Strong,  Treas. 

Fort  Lee  High  School,  Fort  Lee 
G ar field  T caehers 
Federal  Credit  Union 

Michael  Cornwall,  Treas. 

School  No.  6,  Palisade  Ave.,  Garfield 
Hoboken  School  Employees 
Federal  Credit  Union 
John  J.  Crosby,  Treas. 

Demarest  High  School,  Hoboken 
Monmouth  County  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union 

W.  O.  Heckman,  Treas. 

1302  Fifth  .Avenue,  Asbury  Park 
Morris  County  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union 

William  Zimmerman,  Treas. 

High  School,  Morristown 
Passaic  County  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union 
Fred  Sonnen,  Treas. 

Room  205,  63  Hamilton  St.,  Paterson 


Southern  Middlesex  County  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union  j 

Harold  W.  Strauss,  Treas.  , 

Junior  High  School,  New  Brunswick 
Suburban  Essex  County  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union  \ 

R.  A.  Anderson,  Treas.  I 

86  Cedar  Street,  Maplewood 
Teaneek  School  Employees 
Federal  Credit  Union 

C.  Myron  Earlin,  Treas. 

High  School,  Teaneek 
Union  County  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union 

G.  G.  Gudmundson,  Treas. 

Credit  Union  Bldg.,  Roselle  Park 
IVarren  County  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union 

Raymond  L.  Fisher,  Treas. 

272  Mercer  Street,  Phillipsburg 
IVest  Hudson  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union 

Neile  R.  Hamilton,  Treas. 

69  Pleasant  Place,  Arlington 
If’est  Orange  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Stevens,  Treas. 

7  Chestnut  Street,  East  Orange 


For  additional  information,  write  to  Teacher  Credit  Unions  of  New  Jersey, 
c/o  Educational  Review,  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton. 
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